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ABSTRACT 


Changed theories of social reform——Fundamentals generally accepted before the 
war have disintegrated. On few issues can agreement be taken for granted now. 
Traditional lines of division of opinion tend to disappear and give way to a more 
realistic alignment. In politics, religion, and science, new influences make for dissipa- 
tion of authority and more uncertainty. Agreement in diagnosis, disagreement in 
prognosis.—On the main facts of social life and its problems there is more or less agree- 
ment with variations in emphasis. Concentration of economic power and the 
mechanization of life, with the growth of mass organization in revolt against these 
tendencies, are seen by most as the outstanding problem. In aiming at economic 
security for all with freedom for individual development, social reformers have some- 
thing in common with socialists and feminists; but they are distinguished by social 
realism, and in the diversity of their views are attaining to a greater common under- 
standing of origins, factors, and trends in social evolution. The function of the social 
reformer.—The social reformer is not merely an upholder of existing institutions by 
meliorative effort, not merely a mediator between contrasting interests. He is, above 
all, a conservationist and, as trustee for human gains in material and spiritual standards, 
comparable with the efficient trustee of an estate who is not afraid to destroy at times 
to build better, to reinvest when by that means the inherited capital can be made more 
productive. Temperamentally opposed to violent change, he may nevertheless on 
occasion side with radical programs of relief from existing evils. He is student as 
well as practitioner and, from the vantage ground of concrete experience, helps to 
advance the knowledge of social law. 


I 


Twenty years ago it would have been comparatively easy to 
outline a philosophy of social reform acceptable to the great major- 
ity of those engaged in social movements—at least those of enough 
imagination not to hope for salvation from some single economic, 
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political, or moral panacea. The Western world was practically 
at one in what it regarded as steps in advance toward a better 
social order and in what it regarded as reactionary. Even ten 
years ago, it was possible for social thinkers here and there to 
formulate programs that were widely accepted and opposed chiefly 
by those only who regarded the proposed methods as either too 
slow or too quick to bring about the desired results. Thus, for 
instance, the late Professor Charles Richmond Henderson’s Bar- 
rows Lectures on ‘Social Programmes in the West” (1912-13) 
probably did not contain much to which social reformers at the 
time could take exception if not on one of the two grounds stated. 
While new ideas and new policies were hotly debated—and espe- 
cially the eugenists gained strength in their attacks upon reform 
programs that assumed “human nature” to be an unchangeable 
factor—the practical reformers, as they met at national and inter- 
national conferences, were fairly well agreed on principles of social 
legislation. Differences on more fundamental principles of social 
progress, it was generally held, need not interfere with a cordial 
working together on immediate tasks. 

Today these circumstances no longer obtain. Not only has 
the war shaken the Western world out of an easy complacency, but 
even the most thoughtful people who were anything but complacent 
in the past have been deeply disturbed in their social creeds. For 
instance, questions involving nationalism and internationalism, 
socialism and individual right, state and local community, which 
had been settled one way or the other by the individual, now obtrude 
into every discussion. Political philosophies, such as anarchism, 
that had few adherents have gained support and are eagerly 
debated. Sentiments that formed a rock foundation of agreement 
among reformers, even when their opinions on programs differed, 
such, for instance, as good will toward all mankind irrespective of 
race and religion, can no longer be taken for granted; for, to 
regard the “Hun” or the Turk or the Jew or the Japanese, or persons 
of some specific outlook on life, as not deserving of human sym- 
pathies is now common among persons liberal in other respects. 
In other words, differences of opinion have become both deeper and 
sharper. It would be foolish to try to reconcile these differences 
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within the social reform movement so as to make it appear one, 
united in spirit and purpose. Among his personal acquaintances 
every reader knows of cleavages that are intellectually irreconcil- 
able. At best, a description of social reform in the after-war 
period would consist of a setting side by side of concurrent tend- 
encies. 

In speaking of social reform in this article, we have in mind not 
only leaders and professional workers but also the supporters of 
social movements—whether these be of a practical nature for the 
attainment of an easily defined end or aiming at the fulfilment of a 
deeper longing for social justice and betterment. They comprise, 
therefore, not only radicals or theorists but the large number of 
people who earnestly wish to live decent lives and leave the world 
a little better than they found it. Among them we find, in the main, 
persons and groups of a conservative temperament, indeed, for the 
most part men and women who are by no means certain of the ulti- 
mate consequences of the measures they advocate or support, or 
conscious even of the exact motives that impel them to do so. Be- 
fore their social creeds, vague and unexpressed as they mostly are, 
can be correlated, it is necessary that conscientious men and women 
of this practical type should search their own souls, should systema- 
tize their own ideas and, by discussion in small groups, try to arrive 
at a separation of those convictions which with them are funda- 
mental and those that are tentative and subject to modification by 
further study. What follows, therefore, is no more than a prelimi- 
nary effort. It would be impossible with any certainty to present 
the dominant note in the social reform movement of America, 
much less of the Western world as a whole; but we may try to look 
below the obvious differences of faith and opinion among our socially 
minded contemporaries so as to ascertain whether the social reform 
movement in its larger phases has any unity at all—whether, in fact, 
it is a movement or merely a medley. 

To make sure that we shall not unduly stress any implied unity, 
let us first consider some of the recent influences that have tended 
to break up what ten or twenty years ago was at least superficially 
a movement that could be defined and relied upon for more or less 
coherent practical action. First, as to general attitudes of mind. 
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We are wont to speak of persons as either liberal or conservative, 
with the extremes of radical and reactionary. But even as we 
continue to use these terms, the meaning they once held is departing 
from them. Liberalism no longer suffices either as a political creed 
or as an attitude to public affairs; neither does conservatism or 
socialism. Each has been broken up by the inevitable logic of 
events into different and, sometimes, opposing factions. Applied 
in their former comprehensiveness to current political and social 
thought, they no longer explain but obscure. The war and the 
reconstruction period have played havoc with many aery dogmas 
that had long lost their substance though those who held them were 
not aware of it. In partisan polemics, those dogmas are like the 
coinage of a former régime that is still cherished by its crusty adher- 
ents but has lost its currency. On the other hand, the necessity 
to think more clearly has had this beneficial effect that it has shown 
up the non-existence or relative unimportance of differences in 
political creeds which divided parties. Socialists had long pointed 
out that in fundamentals there was not much to choose in the 
philosophy of the “capitalist’’ or “bourgeois” parties when con- 
fronted with live issues. And many non-Socialists now concede 
that they were right—with this addition, however, that under the 
stress of war, when national essentials were at stake, even the social- 
ists, except for insignificant left-wing minorities, did not show that 
independence of spirit and aim which they had claimed for them- 
selves! The fact is that during a period of peaceful progress, while 
political and economic issues change, the creeds of the political 
parties do not necessarily change with them; and on fundamentals 
their platforms differ in emphasis rather than substance. Nor is 
this at all surprising. In a democracy with geographic constitu- 
encies, each party appeals to the whole electorate and is necessarily 
influenced by the same trends of thought within the constituency. 
Striking examples were the attitudes of the historic parties in the 
United States to woman suffrage and to prohibition. The party of 
state rights by no means became the chief champion of the protest- 
ants against the enlargement of federal powers; nor did the party 
historically leaning for support on industry and commerce lead the 
ranks of business men against the enfranchisement of millions of 
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propertyless and occupationless women. Democracy itself, while 
consistent with the formation and long-continued survival of polit- 
ical parties, makes for a softening of contrasts, an unconscious 
editing of political doctrine in line with what the politician must 
regard as the common sense of the community. 

Thus it was that, in spite of tremendous traditional differences 
in viewpoint, the main parties in the various countries could be 
lined up for common action during the war—and not only on mat- 
ters essential to victory but often also on other economic and social 
measures on which ordinarily they were wont to split into opposite 
camps. And not only in times of national danger but as a general 
tendency in recent decades, the older creeds have become blurred, 
sometimes obscured to the vanishing point. The numerical prog- 
ress of socialism throughout the Western nations, for instance, is 
only in part due to a larger penetration of the masses with socialist 
doctrines; it is largely due to the fact that on the one hand liberal 
radicalism has become more socialistic and, on the other, socialists 
in practical politics have assumed the slow, progressive tactics of 
liberalism and organized labor. In England, socialists and liberals 
have for years accused one another of stealing each other’s thunder; 
in the test of convictions and policies during the war, many of the 
best of the younger liberals have gone over to the labor party, and 
many of the ablest members of that party, whose political origin had 
been the soap box of the socialist propagandist, moderated their 
views on practical questions almost to the point of conservatism. 
Here in the United States, the last presidential election showed that 
the old parties have re-absorbed their mutinows, progressive fac- 
tions, though the whole circumstances were so unusual that it would 
be premature to speak of the effort to create a political liberal- 
radical group as failure. Under the British coalition, and to some 
extent also in other countries, the barons of land and of industry 
have combined their forces in common defense of their privileges. 
At the other extreme, anarchists and communists make common 
cause in “direct action” against the established order. 

The most important element in the change that is taking place 
is the slow emergence as primary issues of those problems in social 
and political relationships which formerly were on the horizon but 
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did not form the main object of party organization and, conversely, 
a submergence of issues which traditionally loom large in social 
and political phraseology but which are more and more felt to be 
abstractions without a strong bearing on current problems. In 
France and Germany, perhaps, the horrors of the war are still too 
close and national life is too precarious to permit of any lasting 
political reorganization on the basis of fundamental political prin- 
ciples. But elsewhere, notably in England and Belgium, compro- 
mises on some of the traditional divisive questions have brought 
into focus political division along the line of more pressing current 
interests. In a sense, the events of the last three years may be said 
to have vitalized political thinking and, to that extent, to have con- 
tributed to a change in emphasis in party programs. Thus in 
England a small but live group of liberals, led by Bertrand Russell, 
has only now become aware to the full of the logically anarchist 
basis for its political beliefs. The socialists of the world have come 
to realize that the ‘‘class war” and the “dictatorship of the pro- 
letariat”’ are not pleasantly suggestive phrases of an imagination 
revelling in dreams of social justice but realities for or against which 
a definite stand must be taken. Pacifists have learned that 
national patriotism and internationalism can no longer peaceably 
walk together along a broad road of assumed general “progress”’ 
toward an ideal brotherhood of man but must part company at a 
point—whatever that point may be in the individual’s opinion— 
where trust in the outcome of unhindered international fellowship 
requires abrogation of absolute national sovereignty. 

As in politics, so in religion a marked change has taken place 
into which, though it was evident long before the war, that event 
introduced a further, profound modification. Without attempting 
to describe this phenomenon, let us state it here in its simplest and 
most accepted terms. Due probably more to the increase of social 
contacts than to any deepening of conviction, large numbers hitherto 
confined within narrow groups have had opened up to them new 
vistas of possible truths. Where once the authority of home and 
church was accepted unquestioned, the coming together with per- 
sons of entirely different traditions and upbringing brought with it 
a loss of certainty. With the exchange of ministers and the forma- 
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tion of community churches, with the growth of the forum move- 
ment and the increased participation of churchmen in reform 
movements, old distinctions are dimmed. We are all familiar with 
the effects of this process. On the credit side it has a liberalizing 
tendency which may mean much for general progress. On the 
debit side is the danger of loosened moral standards. Into this 
melting-pot of denominational creeds, the war threw an ingredient 
around which a new crystallization of convictions took place; with 
its immense strain upon the emotions, there arose a new demand for 
a firm hold on essential truths, a yearning for beliefs which, whether 
they could be reconciled with previously held faiths or not, would 
give peace of mind and unity of purpose. This struggle has proved 
calamitous for many of the weaker brethren who have simply turned 
from a search for truth to a purely emotional and sensual hold 
on life. It has been a gold mine for the spiritual and psycho- 
therapeutic quack; but it has also given a sane and wholly desirable 
stretch to the imagination which, though the impulse was personal 
and individualistic in origin, also means a more vigorous striving 
to understand the place of the individual in our complex social life 
and to satisfy the demands of social conscience. 

In addition to politics and religion, we have yet a third influence 
on everyday life in relation to social reform, and that is the applica- 
tion of science. In this sphere likewise the war has given a new 
trend to the current range of thought and interests which has 
reacted upon our social life. Modern science first made the more 
intellectual section of the Western world aware of the complexity 
of causes that produce any given result and hence less ready to 
accept too clear-cut an aim in life, too exclusive a program of 
reaching that aim. It is now permeating larger numbers; and 
pulpits which within living memory have attacked the teaching 
of such men as Huxley, Darwin, and Spencer now preach in the 
language of the laboratory. Indeed, so far-reaching has been this 
change that a sermon attacking the evolutionist theory of human 
descent is looked upon as an anachronism and commented upon by 
the press as a joke. While, generally speaking, there is not evident 
any marked lessening of respect for what is regarded as authority, 
this trend has meant that the groups which exercise authority are 
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more inclusive. The labor leader, the newspaper editor, the suc- 
cessful business man, have won to some extent the influence which 
preacher, teacher, and party leader have lost; but even the hold of 
the newer types of leadership is precarious; and the sense of un- 
certainty has become more pronounced. Diffusion of authority, 
or what is regarded as such, has meant a further loss of deep-seated 
conviction, a more fickle public opinion upon which a skilled actor 
in the game of public affairs can, for a time at least, play as upon 
an instrument responsive to any touch. Unscrupulous individuals 
and interests have taken advantage of this situation and developed 
an effective technique of influencing the public mind. A flood of 
disconnected propaganda has to a large extent taken the place of 
coherent education. Prejudices and panics are created overnight 
by the application of tried psychological methods of publicity to 
work on an unstable and shallow-rooted public mind. Where, 
owing to increased knowledge or alertness on the part of the people, 
open misinformation is apt to meet with derision, subtler means are 
employed. The war with its flood of government-sanctioned propa- 
ganda has developed this technique and the volume of its employ- 
ment to an unprecedented degree. 

A favorite method is that of asserting the existence of secret 
conspiracies in any movement or enterprise which it is to the inter- 
est of the particular “‘authority”’ to discredit. Merely te belabor 
bolshevist doctrines as lamentably unsound, for instance, will no 
longer carry conviction with the average man who has lost the habit 
of taking the preacher’s or the editor’s word for gospel. But a 
bolshevist conspiracy, or, for the matter of that, a conspiracy of 
German agents, of an employers’ federation, of Jewish bankers, 
of freemasons, of Jesuits, of foreign diplomats, of Japanese or other 
immigrant groups—anything lending itself to the diffusion of rumor 
that cannot be checked up—is a useful instrument for arousing 
passions because its secrecy precludes examination. The harvest 
of miseducation is gradually ripening: it means a further confusion 
of issues, a growing desire of the individual to acquire some new 
principles by which he can gauge the value of movements about 
which he cannot hope to secure more than partial and often biased 
first-hand information. 
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Permeating all the readjustments and reformulations of convic- 
tion there is thus a widespread doubt in the desirability of any pre- 
viously accepted social goals. Again I am speaking in general 
terms, not implying that these changes are universal or that this 
doubt is all-pervasive. But seeing the conflict of forces and ideas 
which will be admitted as characteristic of our time, should not the 
attempt be made, at least, to draw together into a skein the loose 
threads, to discover, if may be, the unconscious unity of purpose 
which, could we but recognize it, we might gather around and make 
the beginning of a really homogeneous social reform movement ? 
Perhaps, if we could but understand some of the forces at work to 
reshape men’s thinking, we might, each from his own point of 
vantage, help to clear up this intolerable mess of ideas and aims! 
We are living in a time when, as never before, it is essential that as 
many individuals as possible should try to think through the bewil- 
dering mass of phenomena in the mental life of the people, to arrive 
for themselves at a clearer synthesis of seemingly contradictory 
trends. 

Talk to the young men and women graduating from the colleges, 
to the ex-soldiers who have gone back into industry, to women 
conscious of their new civic responsibilities, to manufacturers who 
are seeing the plans of a lifetime thwarted by labor’s new demands, 
to the ‘‘mothers” at a neighborhood gathering, to city-hall politi- 
cians, to organized laborers in their local halls, to farmers on their 
Saturday visits to town, to parish priests, to doctors and nurses 
who go in and out of the homes of the people, to car conductors, 
to school teachers! What are they thinking about poverty, about 
government, about class war, about crime, about education, about 
social morals, about public health, about armaments, taxes, school 
boards, finance, the cost of living? If you are old enough, think 
back twenty or thirty years—what were the same kind of people 
saying then about the same kind of subject? If there is a change 
in their prevalent state of mind, what is it? 

One thing is certain: men and women are not as ready today 
as they used to be to accept simple solutions of intricate problems. 
Not the most alluring ‘‘utopia” could today weld into a coherent 
party for its attainment any large number of normal people. Not 
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the most irrefutable logic could weld such a party to an exclusive 
program along a single line of advance, such as the single tax, 
public ownership, imperial expansion, protection, or the like. To 
gain and keep its adherents, it would have to enlarge that program 
by the addition of a more varied body of purposes. It is tempera- 
ment, today, that cements ‘‘causes” much more than programs 
philosophically justified to the last letter. 

Among the more educated, this sense of uncertainty has for its 
complement a clearer recognition of the economic undercurrent of 
modern political movements; a recognition, that is, not limited by 
interests and bias but more and more penetrating the existing lines 
of group division. There have always been those who have pre- 
dicted the downfall of all existing institutions and, according to their 
interests or temperament, tried either to hasten or retard it. But 
perhaps never has there been a time when the sense of impending 
revolutionary change has been so general among those who think, or 
so well understood in its main features. And this general phenom- 
enon is not contradicted by the fact that in every community there 
are men and women of outstanding personality who tenaciously 
cling to the concrete tasks of social betterment in which they are 
engaged, trusting that so much endeavor cannot be wholly lost, 
warding off all possible doubts with an enthusiasm that sustains 
them through all trials. Yet, they cannot imprint their optimism 
upon those around them. On all sides the observer meets with a 
feeling of gloom in view of what seems a catastrophic end, not only 
to past achievement but to the orderly methods of progress them- 
selves by which that achievement was to have been maintained and 
increased. In its essence all that smiling, back-slapping, morale- 
making ‘‘put your worries in the old kit bag” philosophy of the 
efficiency fraternity is direct evidence of this gloom. But there is 
also gloom among those who do not deplore social change as such 
but believe that a freer and happier era of social life cannot come 
about without severer crises, more widespread suffering, bloodier 
revolutions than any experienced hitherto. 

So far we have briefly reviewed general tendencies. What is 
the attitude toward them of that somewhat shifting and loose 
element which is grouped around the standards of practical social 
reform must next occupy our attention. 
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II 


In a world suffering from irresolution, politics tend to become 
either timid and motivated only by the needs of the hour or dog- 
matic and academic, unrelated to present needs. Social reformers, 
accustomed to deal with realities and with humanity in groups 
rather than in mass, cannot fail to reflect that two-fold and con- 
tradictory tendency. Few books are now written by social reform- 
ers that analyze a given situation and on the basis of that diagnosis 
outline a program for, say, the next quarter of a century. There 
are, however, many books which on the basis of ascertained facts 
either plead for some specific immediate measure or for a general 
doctrine of social readjustment which it would take centuries to 
accomplish. And yet, social students and observers are united in 
one thing; that is a common diagnosis of the main contemporary 
problems. Some glaring exceptions notwithstanding, they have 
among them a certain unity in interpretation of the trend of events, 
of the outstanding facts, however far they may be from agreement 
on remedial measures. In such matters as crime and deficiency, 
housing, conditions of labor, illiteracy—to mention a few of the 
more commonly discussed of current problems—most reformers 
recognize as such the same evils. 

More comprehensively, in the diagnosis of the social problem as a 
whole, agreement is somewhat less but still obtains to a certain 
extent. Occasionally a solitary voice may be heard, reducing that 
problem to a question of political systems or racial imperfections; 
but the great majority, while recognizing many allied problems, 
will lay the emphasis on economic maladjustments. On one thing 
all, or nearly all, are agreed: that any thorough diagnosis of the 
social problem which can be accepted as sincere prohibits the 
assumption of an easy optimism. The men and women who 
demand some comparatively simple change as a preliminary to 
perpetual bliss are few and far between. In spite of unmistakable 
evidences of improvement, both in material well-being and in the 
ethics of society, there may be noted so swift a sharpening of the 
main social contrasts as to make every advance of today and yester- 
day a mere incident that hardly counts in the more basic readjust- 
ments under way. It is possible, of course, to draw all sorts of 
conclusions from such facts—where they obtain—as an increasing 
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number of home owners, the growing number and size of savings 
accounts, a higher standard of living or better care of children; 
and usually the conclusions drawn, even by social students, are 
optimistic. But these are signs only of growing material pros- 
perity; and that prosperity, quite apart from such temporary 
check as we are experiencing at this moment, is no armor against 
decadence. It is when we come to evidences of moral and spiritual 
advance, matters more difficult to evaluate, that even schooled 
observers differ widely. The optimist notes the lessening percent- 
age of illiteracy, the decrease of crime (when observed over a suffi- 
ciently long period), the growth of high-school and college attend- 
ance, the larger use of public libraries, the improved “‘tone”’ of the 
average community—combined results in part of relative prosperity 
and in part, perhaps, of prohibition. The pessimist points to the 
increasing moral laxity, the growth of injurious habits, the debase- 
ment of press and theater, the miseducation of the masses by the 
commercialized moving picture, symptoms of increasing feeble- 
mindedness, decrease of church attendance, lack of respect for the 
authority of superior knowledge or attainment. 

If this were all, it would be impossible to speak of any agreement 
in diagnosis. But many reformers feel that facts such as those 
mentioned, important as they are, represent changes on the surface 
merely when compared with the infinitely vaster problems of social 
reorganization under the hammer blows struck by the two opposing 
forces in the economic war that is raging today—on the one side 
a world-proletariat awakening to a sense of its power, on the other 
a concentration of wealth and power such as even a hundred years 
ago would have been unimaginable. What is illiteracy or a crime 
wave at a time when humanity runs the danger either of virtual 
enslavement or of loss of its cultural heritages through vandalism 
on an unsurpassed scale! Until these two tendencies, as they enter 
their deadly combat, are understood at least in general outlines, 
no agreement on programs and policies for the next ten or twenty 
years can make a united movement of the social reform groups. 
And that understanding must include not only an interpretation of 
ascertainable data but sufficient imagination and vision to compre- 
hend the less concrete facts which, arising from a long past, shape 
the events of the future. That social reformers lack such vision is 
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often asserted by radicals; and there is certainly some truth in 
this criticism. To have any influence at all on significant events, 
the reformers must more fully concern themselves with large ques- 
tions of public policy, must become conscious of the singular power 
which their vantage point affords them. 

Again taking this group in the widest meaning, as including not 
only professional social workers and leaders of causes but all those 
who, though their main occupations may lie in another direction, 
wish appreciably to contribute to the betterment of social life, no 
agreement can be claimed for their understanding of the funda- 
mental issues in the present war between privilege and social justice. 
Nevertheless, it may be attempted to outline at least a common 
basis for discussion. 

There have in previous epochs been concentrations of power and 
wealth which, if they lasted long enough, produced an aristocracy 
combining the physically strongest elements of the race with the 
refinements gained by leisure and luxury. But the new concentra- 
tion of power that is taking place before our eyes has not even got 
this redeeming character. It makes for a fuller enslavement of 
those who wield the power (contradictory as such statement must 
appear) as well as those who are deprived of their human liberties. 
The very means of scientific control which convey the new power of 
the few over the many also drag down the spirit of those who exer- 
cise the control. A scientific organization of society in accordance 
with accurately measured tests of mental and physical caliber 
and selection for specialized function is making for an evolutionary 
process in the gain of power far more damaging to the future of 
humanity than the rougher selection through physical prowess. 
For, in this process it is neither racial nor cultural value, as viewed 
from the standpoint of human advance, neither physical nor social 
inheritance that predominates but a one-sided perfection of specific 
economically valuable traits—even economically valuable only 
under a given set of circumstances. If carried on with logical 
completeness, this process of selection would make for a byzantine 
stagnation with no visible hope of salvation from it. 

To this trend social reform consciously or unconsciously offers 
every resistance of which it is capable. Unfortunately, however, 
many of its phases are so disguised or so little understood that they 
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seem innocuous, even desirable, to men and women in the foremost 
ranks of the progressive movement. Such, for instance, is the 
effort to fit youth to one specific career at the exclusion of a general 
cultural education; such is the use of all known psychological 
devices to keep the masses happy and contented with their lot; 
such is the use of mental tests for vocational advancement along 
lines beneficial not to human progress but to the interests of a small 
and powerful section of the community that controls its economic 
opportunities; such is the use of drill, mental and physical, for 
the equalization of individual abilities in place of the development 
of each individual according to his innate capacities; such is the 
choice of “strong”’ men for leadership, irrespective of their ultimate 
aims; such is the regulation to a uniform level of customs and 
habits by legislation and the organization of public opinion; such 
is the rapidly increasing use of the weapon of intimidation to enforce 
action by the individual contrary to his judgment. 

Whether it be a drive for a “‘ 100 per cent” community chest, or 
the application of rigid, mechanical tests to the selection of public 
officers, whether it be censorship of individuality in art and litera- 
ture or housing and zoning regulations that impose artificial stand- 
ards and prevent experimentation, whether it be substitution of 
mass action for group action, mass recreation for group recreation 
or centralization of credit and other economic controls—the general 
effect of a mechanization of society and drying up of its vital 
impulses and motivations is inescapable. The only force that can 
successfully overcome this deadening tendency is a social reform 
movement which believes in the value of human liberty under 
economic and political conditions that safeguard a// valuable human 
elements, whether these contribute much to material gain or not 
at all. 

A policy based on a correct understanding and evaluation of 
social facts as gained by intimate contacts with life in all its aspects 
differs from that of a merely temperamental or doctrinaire policy 
of negation in that it offers to the current trend a constructive as 
well as a destructive opposition. It aims at two things which only 
superficially seem contradictory but in reality are both part of one 
plan: socialization of resources to facilitate the survival and security 
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of the economically weak as \ cll as the strong individuals and races, 
and the creation of opportunities for the development of all individ- 
ual faculties. In other words, the only type of society that has a 
lasting attraction to the social reformer is one in which the least 
may be secure in the enjoyment of life and liberty and in which, at 
the same time, genius can unfold its wings. The word socialization 
is here used in no technical sense but as including all the measures 
and policies for social control that defenders of present condi- 
tions condemn as “socialistic” —in other words, the substitution 
of orderly processes for a wild scramble, the strengthening of social 
institutions and the handing on of social heritages as against the 
brutal selective processes of savages. On the economic plane it 
implies, of course, industry for use and not for individual profit. 
The twofold aim here advanced is not acknowledged by any 
constituted political group, but it has some affinity with that of 
two strong currents in the political life of the whole Western civiliza- 
tion, socialism and feminism; and this affinity is worth considering. 
The emphasis upon cultural values in this definition at some 
periods has strongly influenced also socialist thought. It formed 
the principal motive in the teaching of William Morris and John 
Ruskin (the latter not a socialist himself) by which the socialism 
of the English speaking world has so largely been guided. Unfor- 
tunately, with the newer schisms in the socialist ranks, this motive 
has been somewhat effaced by insistence upon various means of 
securing economic equality and control by the masses of the machin- 
ery of production. With the loose fellowship of social realists 
which, for lack of a more recognized term, and well aware of the 
great diversity of outlook among those included in it and of the 
fact that many of them would disown any affinity to socialism, is 
here termed the social reform movement, that cultural element is 
paramount. To those in the fellowship who are professed socialists, 
greater equality of economic fortune or the substitution of a labor 
dictatorship for a dictatorship of wealth or military power are not 
ends in themselves, if desirable ends at all, but means toward the 
achievement of a much greater boon, the freeing of creative forces 
for the advancement of the whole human race toward a more 
complete self-knowledge, self-expression, and _ self-development. 
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So far from basing their programs of action and opposition upon a 
conception of equality of all human life, they base it upon a recog- 
nition of the value of diversity. So far from accepting any static 
utopia of ultimate material and spiritual bliss, they assume an 
infinite possibility of progress, not limited even by a perfected 
control of the material resources of the universe in the interest of 
the human race as a whole. They go further than organized 
Christianity in the humility with which they view all human 
accomplishment, further than Hellenism in the pride with which 
they view the unlimited potential greatness of man as creator. 

To some it may seem as though the trend in social thought 
characterized above were merely the emergence of hitherto sup- 
pressed feminine traits; for woman has traditionally been modest 
in self-esteem and immoderately hopeful for the future of the off- 
spring; anxiously concerned for a stabilized economic and social 
order in which existence would be secure and yet strenuously 
opposed to all artificial impediments to individual growth. But 
here again, while many feminists find in the advanced wing of the 
social reform group a sufficient affinity of purpose to accept it as 
their own, the emphasis is different. In the reformer’s social out- 
look the masculine traits of the finest periods of virile civilization 
are not missing: there is in it a love of adventure, a fearless con- 
fronting of the unknown that has nothing in common with the 
traditional feminine viewpoint. The new fellowship for which we 
would plead if, perhaps, we go too far in claiming for it a concrete 
existence, is one rather of men and women who accept a balance of 
male and female propensities, who glory in the enrichment of life 
by the freest expression and working out of ideals no matter where 
they originate. Not only both sexes with their different experience 
but all races and classes, no matter how diverse or limited their 
contribution to the common stock may hitherto have been, are 
called upon to give the movement unity by its inclusiveness of 
experiences and ideals. For, it is this richness of spiritual texture 
that counts for most, not a purity of doctrine that could be main- 
tained only by rigorous definition and exclusion. 

A rich orchestral harmony will produce a strain more resonant 
than the loudest trumpet call upon a single note. So the new 
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school of socio-political thought, if such it may be called—a school 
in the making if not in being—while emphasizing certain dominant 
notes also sounds along with these many lesser under- and over- 
tones. Whether it offers for the future a more hopeful guidance 
than movements more conspicuously doctrinaire may best be 
gauged, perhaps, by observing it at work, fertilizing thought and 
action, in one of the major branches of practical social endeavor. 
In the social settlements of England and America we find many 
men and women who, in the main, come closer to the definition here 
given of the social reform movement than any other single group. 
They have no permanent concrete program other than that of 
residing among folks who have had fewer opportunities for a full 
life, to make friends with them, to take up any job of social better- 
ment within the neighborhood or affecting the neighborhood that 
needs doing and passing it up again when others, better equipped to 
see it through, can be found to take it over. It is neither propa- 
ganda for some specific ideal nor a sentimental humanitarianism 
that determines the activities of the more representative settle- 
ments. Critics who complain that this or that part of their program 
is inadequately carried out, are entirely off the mark, for there is 
no definite program. In the larger settlements trained workers 
often take up their abode to pioneer in specialized activities; and 
in that case a somewhat institutionalized functioning of the settle- 
ment group as a whole may result. But even here it is the open 
door, the open mind, and the open hand rather than a set schedule 
that count for most. Often the residents deliberately distribute 
themselves over a neighborhood to increase their contacts with the 
neighbors and to avoid the danger of institutionalism. ‘‘Perpetu- 
ally disturbed over the apparent inequalities of mankind,” as Miss 
Addams says, the settlement worker desires “to interpret democracy 
in social terms,” “‘to aid in the race progress,” to bring about ‘‘a 
new form of social success due to the nicety of imagination which 
refuses worldly pleasures unmixed with the joys of self-sacrifice.” 
“The one thing to be dreaded in the settlement,” she says, “is 
that it lose its flexibility, its power of quick adaptation, its readi- 
ness to change its methods as its environment may demand.” 
Well may the Lusks and Stevensons include some of these settle- 
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ment workers and others who act in their spirit among the destruc- 
tive forces in society; for this very alertness to changes in social 
needs of which Miss Addams speaks makes them continually 
demand changes in social structure. But these critics fail to recog- 
nize that such workers are also potent forces for the creation of the 
most important stabilizing factor in society, namely that conscien- 
tiousness and willingness to co-operate which is at the very bottom 
of all social organization and the state itself. 

Jokes are often heard at the expense of the little ‘stage army”’ 
of ‘forward-looking men and women”’ who, with or without the 
aid of others, apply the spirit that is in them to some “‘cause.”” But 
although a joke numerically among our hundred and ten million, 
this army is replete with a diversity of talent, experience, and 
temperament which exemplifies the thought suggested above, that 
it is harmony of motives rather than purity of doctrine that counts 
for most in the unity of a great reform movement. Some of this 
coherent though diversified group are persons who have thrown 
over inherited conventions and environments to associate more 
fully with those among whom they wish to work; some have been 
born into the group or imbibed its spirit at an early age without 
having become conscious of effort on their part; some belong to it 
at the cost of continuing struggles with former attachments and an 
inner conflict of loyalties; some are advanced in years, emancipated 
by a mental revolution from previous conceptions of their social 
aims and duties; others are young, aggressive, even intolerant in 
spite of the essential tolerance of the movement (just as some of 
Christ’s disciples were intolerant). Some see in the life of service 
to which they aspire and to which they devote all their gifts a 
natural continuation of their former way of living, some a complete 
break with it. To some it is no more than a tentative groping 
away from fettering dogmas toward freedom for themselves and 
others; to some a complete and satisfying experience. Some are 
cynics in part, with a sentimental undercurrent of love for their 
fellow-men of which they are a little ashamed; others are fanatics 
who will go to any martyrdom for the least significant aspect of 
their cause and the least clarified of their ideals. 
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But in all this diversity of approach and attitude, the central 
cohesion of understanding and aim is growing. Its force cannot 
be measured by any accepted standard because into it enter many 
factors. The hope of the social philosophy that underlies this 
reform movement lies not in the firmness of its tenets or the number 
of its adherents but in the uniqueness of the position it holds amid 
the decaying idealisms of the world and the disintegration of the 
older social and political doctrines. Thoroughly realistic, based 
upon an understanding of origins and of the present facts and trends 
of social dynamics, essentially creative, the movement emerges 
from the war and the after-war disorder of the world a potential 
rallying ground for all the best there is in the striving of our troubled 
times. The acorn is stronger than the oak; when the tornado 
sweeps over the forest, the old oak may fall, but the acorn has 
within it the potentiality of unending life. 


Ill 


It is often contended by socialists and revolutionists that social 
reform is merely bolstering up moribund social institutions and, 


for that reason, postpones rather than advances the improvement 
of the social welfare. This is true to the extent to which social 
reform makes possible the continuation of abuses of power and 
privilege that involve inequality of fortune, exploitation of the 
many by the few, cultural decay and petrefaction of an obsolete 
social system. Bismarck’s social legislation was openly advocated 
as a prop for the existing order rather than the inauguration of a 
better one. The programs of reactionary parties, almost through- 
out the world, are full today of specific measures designed as sops 
to the conscience of mankind and to ward off larger changes. 
Unfortunately, the ‘‘fellowship of social realists” here under dis- 
cussion often has been deceived and lent itself to works that in 
purpose were antisocial. The desire to see some concrete achieve- 
ment of their aims, if only partial, often induces reformers to com- 
promise with forces which may in the long run work against the full 
achievement of those aims. But the criticism is not true of social 
reform as a whole or of the larger range of its activity and influence. 
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The main justification of social reform is that at a time of dis- 
integration and rapid change it conserves values without which 
even the most far-reaching social revolution, whether peaceful or 
otherwise, must be viewed as a catastrophe. The social reformer 
is a conservator, but not a conservative in the current meaning of 
that word—not a stand-patter, opposed to all change. His sym- 
pathies often are with the radical and revolutionary elements in 
society because necessarily his intimate knowledge of social ills 
predisposes him to under-rate rather than over-rate the advantages 
of the status quo and, correspondingly, to seek for avenues of escape 
from existing conditions. And thus, while pursuing essentially 
conservative purposes, he often finds himself in the midst, if not at 
the head, of destructive social movements. 

These are generalizations which, with the admitted complexity 
of social reform and the variety of ideals and purposes that animate 
it, will, perhaps, not be allowed to pass unchallenged. It is, there- 
fore, necessary to add that among social reformers there are also 
many who are wholly conservative and as timid of change as the 
old-time Tory whereas, on the other hand, there are among them 
radical doctrinaires who are really revolutionary propagandists 
first but who, for one reason or another, are keeping their hold upon 
practical affairs by giving much of their time and effort to some 
concrete task of social upbuilding. But it is safe to say of the 
majority of social reformers, in America and England at least, 
that they are not primarily theorists, that they are not out to uphold 
or destroy any social order, that they are not detached critics but 
actors who propose to take part in the working as well as in the 
designing of social machinery. 

To understand the part played by social reform, it is necessary 
to distinguish between aims and methods. Destructive and con- 
structive activities are 10 more logically in conflict as a part of 
coherent social movement than they are in the work of the builder 
who demolishes and excavates in preparation for an essentially 
constructive enterprise. The purely destructive propagandist who 
smashes up systems and institutions without rearing better ones 
in their place, or without definite plans for such upbuilding, is as 
one-sided as the conservative who blindly opposes all change. 
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Neither is a social reformer in the sense of the term adopted in this 
article. 

Again, the criticism that the social reformer is essentially a 
mediator between conservatism and progress must be emphatically 
denied. As it happens, one of the main tasks of social work lately 
has been that of mutual interpretation between groups that have 
fallen so far apart that they no longer understand each other’s 
language. Mediation between workers and employers, between 
government and governed, between foreigners and native-born, 
between city and country is not an aim in itself—even though it 
may well fill worth-while careers; it is rather a method of freeing 
both the processes of conservation and of change from the needless 
shackles of misunderstanding. The onlooking revolutionary doc- 
trinaire may welcome friction between groups and classes, the 
imperialist reactionary that between races and nations, because it 
engenders states of mind helpful to their respective policies; but to 
the social reformer such antagonism is merely so much extra weight 
to be lifted. It is only natural that he spends much effort to get it 
out of the way. 

What, then, is the principle upon which he works, what the 
ideal that animates him? MHaving no brief to speak for all the 
varied branches of social reform, a tentative estimate must take 
the place of authoritative pronouncement. For, if we were to try 
by direct quotation to put together a body of opinion, we should 
only involve ourselves in a maze of contradiction. Some will say 
that their ideal is the fostering of home life as the fundamental 
human institution. Others will dwell upon the rights of the individ- 
ual. A by no means negligible group wiil interpret its aspirations 
in purely materialistic terms, yet another in the language of Chris- 
tian ethics. Knowledge of all these groups and their literature will 
incline us not to dwell so much on any existing agreement among 
their foremost exponents of theory as upon the real, if not acknowl- 
edged, unity that exists between them and often leads them to 
common action. 

Let us assume a social reformer who, driven from his rut by the 
experiences of the last few years and challenged to defend his aim 
and his activity in the light of the present world-unrest, tries to 
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explain himself. Surrounded as he sees himself by festering social 
ills, many of them past remedy, he may not absolutely deny the 
charge of revolutionary intentions. Often, he will admit that it is 
no part of his conscious endeavor merely to support existing condi- 
tions and to stand in the way of a social revolution. For, he may 
feel that more than a slow and gradual change is needed to remove 
the overtowering evil of concentrated power in the hands of privi- 
leged and often unscrupulous groups. He is not afraid to use the 
surgeon’s knife when he knows that pills and fresh-air treatment 
cannot save the patient. More often than not, he will envisage the 
ills of the world merely as results of maladjustment incidental to a 
general progress in the direction of greater human solidarity and 
welfare. Indeed, seeing the emergence of democratic institutions in 
countries which but recently were, as it seemed, unshaken seats of 
dynastic and autocratic rule, seeing the new spirit of democracy 
rejuvenating political systems and industrial relations even in coun- 
tries that have long enjoyed quasi-democratic constitutions, seeing 
the immense efforts made, not in one Western country but in prac- 
tically all, to embody in their statutes laws that will make for 
greater social justice, for greater equalization of opportunities, for 
more education and a more sympathetic treatment of problems of 
destitution and deficiency—seeing, in short, the unmistakable signs 
of progress in the world along the lines long advocated by liberal 
and labor parties and by enlightened social groups everywhere, he 
cannot fail to be impressed with the validity of the claims made by 
the advocates of evolutionary as against revolutionary advance. 

But if he is capable of training and temperament to comprehend 
the inner meaning as well as the surface phenomena of large bodies 
of fact, if he is an observer of tendencies as well as of accomplish- 
ments, he may also sense that in spite of all this ‘‘progress”’ our 
civilization is drifting toward a dead end. Progress, as it is usually 
understood, in view of the tendencies that accompany it, may to 
him seem merely to prolong a state of suspense; and at the end of 
much mitigation of unfreedom and misery he may see a certain and 
inevitable conflict of forces, currents above which the present liberal- 
izing and meliorative movements are no more than the shallow 
eddies of a passing tide. That conflict, as it comes to his vision, 
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whether as imminent or as eventual, he realizes will be one of life 
and death, of materialism and spiritual emancipation, of privilege 
and democracy, of brute methods of racial evolution and human 
methods. 

Looking more closely upon his world of reconstructive progres- 
sivism, this more than ordinarily alert observer sees forebodings of a 
catastrophe that sooner or later may overtake, at any rate, the 
white races of the world. The war, he finds, has not only made the 
world poorer but has immensely increased the power of a few 
individuals and groups in every country. The press, often in the 
hands of unscrupulous financial interests, seems to him in danger of 
becoming more and more a mouthpiece of propaganda for privilege. 
While corruption of the old hand-to-mouth type has to some extent 
gone out of politics, the influence of economically powerful lobbies 
has increased manifold. Thinly disguised as mandates, increases 
in their colonial possessions have given some few nations, or rather 
small, exploiting groups within them, vast wealth at the expense of 
smaller nations. The fate of ancient races is haggled over the green 
table of diplomats in secret conclave. New weapons of economic 
warfare have been invented to strangle political and economic 
experiments disliked by the ruling powers. Movements of popula- 
tion are impeded and bargained over in the interests, again, of small 
but powerful groups. Parliaments are openly flaunted by executive 
branches of government, and side by side with the politically repre- 
sentative parliaments of peoples, there are growing up industrial 
parliaments—notably in the new republics of Europe—which prac- 
tically assume control over the most important economic processes 
within the nation and, though nominally representative of labor as 
well as capital, really are tools in the hands of big industry. The 
decreasing influence of old universities and the growth of new uni- 
versities devoted to the needs of commerce and industry is gradually 
undermining the freedom of teaching and overemphasizes the value 
of economically useful abilities as against the advancement of learn- 
ing for its own sake. 

If he saw nothing else and yet persisted in his peculiar mixture 
of constructive, mediative, and destructive activities, our social 
reformer would lay himself open to the criticism that he wilfully 
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engaged in a losing battle. If the whole civilization and cultural 
tradition in and for which he stands must sooner or later “‘go to the 
dogs,”’ why does he exert himself at all? Why does he not enter 
the main fight and quit his feverish hustling on the fringe of the 
battle ? 

The solvent of this imagined contradiction—a contradiction 
nevertheless, though here stated in a bareness that exaggerates the 
clearness with which it presents itself to the mind of the average 
social reformer—is to be found in yet another function which to 
some appears the most central, the most important of all. The 
social reformer may be a sentimentalist or merely a professional 
busybody, he may be more exclusively devoted to practical work or 
to theorizing, more optimistic in his forecast or more pessimistic 
than he has been pictured here; but in the most developed stage 
he is essentially a student. As such, he knows better than the doc- 
trinaire revolutionary what institutions must be destroyed and why, 
better than the conservative man of affairs what must be conserved 
and why. He has comprehension for values which the non-studious 
type either disregards altogether or assumes without examination. 
And he desires to hold fast to that which is good amid so much that 
is evil. On the other hand, being actively engaged in some con- 
structive task or other, he has a finer sense for realities than the 
academician. He knows better than either which social ideals 
correspond to merely passing conditions and which are fundamental 
and permanent; he knows what is the cost of change in terms of life 
and happiness, 

In making these claims for the social reformer, one may be 
accused, possibly with some right, of attributing to him functions 
that really belong to a science, sociology. But it is a fact that the 
most resourceful and successful reformers of our time are scientists 
as well as practitioners. It is not in the medical schools alone that 
medical science is advanced but also in the hospitals, the clinics, and 
the consulting rooms of individual physicians. Even more so in 
social science, the world of study, laboratory, and workshop is 
linked up in a continuous process of diagnosis, prognosis, and cura- 
tive treatment. In fact, this close relationship of study with practice 
is one of the peculiar achievements of British and American social 
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work, distinguishing it from that of the continent of Europe, where 
social science has filled the libraries with learned tomes; where social 
work, until it began to be fertilized by Western ideas, hardly outgrew 
the kindergarten stage of sentimental crusading with inadequate 
means against superficially diagnosed social ills. In America, 
more especially, important advances in sociology in recent years 
have often been made in the field by men and women deeply 
immersed in practical activities. As examples one need only men- 
tion the contributions of the mental clinics to the knowledge not 
only of mental deficiency but also of normal psychology, the co- 
ordination of research and preventive work in the anti-tuberculosis 
movement, of legislative agitation and careful investigation of 
industrial conditions by such bodies as the National Consumers’ 
League, the Association for Labor Legislation, the National Child 
Labor Committee, and others, the study of and preparation for 
catastrophic emergencies by the American Red Cross, the American- 
ization Studies—for the most part carried through by practical 
social workers—of the Carnegie Corporation, the analysis of the 
problems of city growth by the city planning group, the studies of 
industrial psychology by various labor managers, and so on. 

All this is not to say that many social workers do not blindly 
follow a routine any more than that the best medical practitioners 
are also always prominent in the advancement of medical science. 
But in general it will be conceded that the physician is a man of 
science as well as of practice. This is an important point when 
applied to the whole movement of social reform. It is essential to 
the claim here made for it; and lack of appreciation for this com- 
prehensive character of the movement has led to much unjust 
criticism. Here, for instance, a student of social currents, after 
reading an early draft of this article, says: 

As sentimentalist, busybody, crusader or in any similar capacity, the 
reformer has done some good work, in fragmentary directions and with inci- 
dental programs. As such he has been primarily a liberal: he has been con- 
cerned with some obvious evil in the community, he has worked for its eradica- 
tion, he has been satisfied to quit when that was accomplished—though he may 
have turned loose energies that are not content to quit until they have carried 
the program far beyond the limits of common sense and made the work ridicu- 
lous. I do not think any patchwork program can be defended today. Con- 
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servatism will make its own defense. The only clean defense against 
revolutionary movements that the social worker can make today is that he has 
made what Fergusson calls the “revolution absolute,” that is, has accepted 
the réle of the student and faces the future as a student—of the whole problem 


of progress. 
This statement is wrong in two implications: that the social 


reformer, generally speaking, is a patchworker and content to quit 
when some obvious wrong has been righted; and that the functions 
of practical reformer and student are mutually exclusive. The 
charge that “causes’’ are often carried on to ridiculous lengths, 
when the immediate purpose for which they were started no longer 
exists, is, of course, true—though this is not as frequent as he seems 
to think. We all know of cases where “‘homes for newsboys” are 
continued because it seems difficult to close them, long after that 
occupation has so completely changed in character that such homes 
are no longer required; or of housing reformers so immersed in 
questions concerning the thickness of walls and fire escapes that 
they continue to harp on the need for statutes and regulations in 
these directions when the real housing problem is that houses are 
not built any more at all; or of thrift advocates who worry because 
savings accounts are not kept up when the real problem is that 
owing to unemployment a large section of the population has not 
got enough to eat. But these and similar cases that will occur to 
the reader, though they are not inconsiderable in number, are the 
exception rather than the rule; they are ridiculous but not tragic. 
For the large majority of social reformers, professional and non- 
professional, the peculiar task in which they are engaged today is not 
an ultimate goal. They are often aware of its limitations, its com- 
parative insignificance when measured against social need in the 
widest sense; they go on with it because, though students in many 
cases, they prefer to be active rather than wait for some great social 
catastrophe to overwhelm them while they sit by the waters of 
Babylon and weep. 

Having thus staked the social reformer’s claim to serious con- 
sideration as a scientist as well as a practitioner, we must further 
examine the statement that it is knowledge of social values which 
distinguishes him from the non-studious, self-styled “practical 
man of affairs’ and from the theorist who does not concern himself 
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with human realities. What are the values which he feels called 
upon to help conserve? Briefly, they are the spiritual gains of 
humanity in its slow emancipation from a state of savagery. They 
alone promise a better future for the race; they alone are inde- 
pendent, to a certain extent, of physical changes and proof against 
decay. Vandalism and other forces, moved by mistaken zeal, may 
destroy the physical remains of antiquity or endeavor to obscure 
those of more recent achievement; but if the spirit of Hellas can 
be saved, if the social message of Jesus can be transmitted unspoiled, 
if what is of permanent addition to sentiment in the romanticism 
of the Middle Ages or to knowledge in the science of the Renais- 
sance can be made part of the common heritage of mankind, then 
that spirit, that message, that sentiment, and that knowledge exert 
an unending influence on human destiny. 

These are merely instances which it is easy to comprehend. In 
our own time, every year and every day, there are gains to the com- 
mon welfare that can either be lost or transmitted. There is a 
continual process of destruction in traditions and customs, and in 
the civilizing influences of the present time. They can and must 
be salvaged if there is to be human progress at all. They must be 
salvaged deliberately, for, left in the assumption that they are self- 
perpetuating, the greatest inheritances may be utterly lost. For 
instance, individual liberty and equality of human rights have been 
little thought of at different times, and it required again and again 
the effort and sacrifice of individuals, such as Luther, or of small 
groups, such as the Puritans, to hand on to posterity achievements 
that had been hardly won. It is sometimes too lazily assumed that 
gains such as these are what the Fathers of this country called 
“inalienable.”” Many instances might be quoted to show that, as 
a matter of fact, the most common attributes of civilized life are in 
constant danger of being alienated and permanently lost as races 
or groups, through some change in fortune, sink to a lower level of 
existence. What has become of the sturdy Scotch crofter? What 
of the peasant arts of the greater part of Europe? What has 
become of the art of the Incas, the language of Milton, the crafts- 
manship of Michael Angelo and Leonardo? In our huge cities and 
industrialized states, what has become of the neighborly kindliness 
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of smaller and simpler communities? Where is the skilled farm 
laborer of yester year ? 

Not every lost art, of course, was worth preserving, not every 
form of social amenity, not every ideal. But the task of conserving 
those gifts and achievements of which humanity is in need now and 
will be in the future is great enough. It is so great, indeed, that it 
cannot belong exclusively to one group or class in the community 
but in any really civilized society must be acknowledged the task 
of all. For, it requires eternal watchfulness in a thousand different 
fields and cannot wholly be achieved without a widespread refer- 
ence for the past and understanding for its gains as well as its failings. 

The social reformer has merely burdened himself with special 
responsibility for conservation within a limited range, primarily 
that concerning human relationships and the relationship of the 
individual to society as a whole. In his capacity as conservator 
he is a trustee for unborn generations. This does not mean that 
he is forever looking backward. The trustee of an estate, if he 
knows his business, does not aim simply at conservation of the 
physical properties given in his care but endeavors to improve the 
estate, if necessary by sale and reinvestment; he is progressive and 
aids rather than retards change. If the estate in the care of the 
social reformer is somewhat less tangible, it is no less real. It is 
he who battles and contrives for the retention of the greatest wealth 
men have amassed—wealth of worthy social ideals, standards of 
living and conduct, traditions and customs. Much of that wealth 
has irretrievably been squandered, sometimes by the very fact that 
no socially minded forces were strong enough to hinder the waste, 
sometimes because the social reformers of the time themselves were 
misled by new popular viewpoints and preoccupations. Thus we 
have retained practically nothing of the fine social spirit of the early 
village community which was allowed to disintegrate without any- 
thing larger or nobler taking its place. The virtual enslavement of 
a vast population of men, women, and children during the Industrial 
Revolution was countenanced by reformers who were looking merely 
for the economic gain to society from division of labor without 
considering the effects of the more and more unequal distribution 
of the product of labor. Here in America we are in danger of losing 
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that opportunity for the exercise of the spirit of adventure and 
enterprise that has transformed the continent from a wilderness 
into the wealthiest country on earth by not providing it with new 
fields to conquer. Again, it might have been possible, with a 
more watchful and better-informed social reform movement, to 
prevent the immense loss to American spiritual—and eventually 
material—wealth inflicted by the needless debasement of hundreds 
of thousands of European immigrants with splendid cultural tradi- 
tions in our mills and mines. 

In truth, the history of social reform is a history of conservation. 
The most important changes it has instituted have, as a rule, been 
the embodiments not of new ideals but of old ideals, refound or 
re-appraised. Carried away, at times, by brilliant but deceptive 
promises of short cuts to social salvation, reformers as a whole have 
been sane in their valuation of old and new formulas and have been 
willing to learn from history. Thus, when economists thought to 
make prosperity universal on the countryside by inclosing the 
common fields and distributing all the cultivable land in private 
property, even those who had the interest of the humble peasantry 
at heart failed to recognize the impending social consequences. But 
when the results of that measure made themselves felt in the growth 
of a landless proletariat and the enrichment of great landholders 
at the expense of the poor, even Young himself, whose energy had 
brought about the passage of the inclosure acts, deplored in his old 
age a mistake made in all sincerity; and rural social reform again 
became a process of human conservation. Likewise in industry, 
there were times when the apostles of efficiency who look upon 
progress as a matter of mechanical perfection have been able to 
blind those whose concern is primarily with human values. But 
that is no longer possible today. When he is told that wealth can 
be immeasurably increased by eliminating “waste” motion, the 
social reformer wants to know, first, whether the motion in question 
really is wasteful when studied from the point of view of a physically 
and mentz!lly desirable rhythmic exercise of human faculties and, 
second, how it is proposed to distribute the additional wealth. 

Now, as at all times, the social reformer (of this enlightened 
type) looks upon revolution as an unmitigated catastrophe if it 
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achieves ideals merely that spring from a theoretical interpretation 
of human needs and not those that have proved themselves in the 
history of the race. In the prevailing temper of intolerance, all 
the different groups of social reformers often are lumped together 
and defamed as a species of “‘reds” or at least upholders of reds. 
While obviously, as has already been said, it is impossible here to 
speak for all reformers, at least it may be asserted for the majority 
and the most influential of those who really affect public life today, 
that revolution or any form of rapid change to them is not an iso- 
lated object of either hope or fear. While temperamentally 
opposed to all avoidable violence that expresses itself in dramatic 
actions, they are aware also of the existence of much violence in 
suppression that manifests itself most undramatically by slow but 
none the less painful pressure. They are open to all proposals for 
liberating the human spirit, or rather what is best in it, but this 
tolerance does not mean preference for violent or any kind of drastic 
means if others, educational and slowly progressive, can be con- 
ceived as effective. Because he tries to understand the revolution- 
ary as a social product and to distinguish in his “‘cause”’ ephemeral 
and permanently valuable elements, the reformer is often accused 
as an even greater danger to society than the ignorant or one-sided 
revolutionary theorist himself. Just because, in many instances, 
he does not rule out revolutionary processes of change as to be 
condemned under all circumstances but regards them as possible 
last resorts where other means of securing justice and liberty have 
failed, the social reformer of the type here discussed is a moderating 
factor in the class war, as he has always been in civil strife. The 
only thing that could possibly be said against him with some trace 
of justification is that he shovels away the sand in which the ostrich 
of “practical affairs’ would lief bury his head. 

From our analysis of his case, it is clear that the social reformer 
is not holding back revolution simply because all violent change is 
temporarily painful and must of necessity inflict hardship on some. 
It is regrettable, perhaps, that a certain confusion of thought— 
shared by many social reformers themselves—has arisen from the 
fact that so many who at heart are interested in big social move- 
ments are also prominent in movements designed to alleviate pain 
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and make for immediate happiness. But that combination is 
psychologically easy to understand. While temperamentally there 
is every reason why a single taxer, let us say, should also be keenly 
alive to the burden and suffering of preventable ill health or why a 
promoter of labor laws should also interest himself in efforts to 
improve the lot of the aged poor, the main thing they are aiming 
for in life is not merely the creation of a little more happiness here 
and there but rather the creation of new foundations for a social life 
of security and freedom where each may find his happiness in his 
own way. 

Thus, it is by no means true that the social reformer, intent 
on lessening distress, is always concerned in efforts to slow the pace 
of great social changes due to forces so great that he cannot hope to 
control them. But with a sympathetic understanding for all it 
involves, he often tries to prepare for inevitable change. His aim 
is not only that of preventing hardship but, more frequently and 
more important, that of trying to carry into the new era the essen- 
tial gains of the old. Instead of waiting for the flood, he helps 
to dig channels for its easy flow. He deepens and strengthens the 
streams of idealism from one generation to another where only by 
such means it can be saved in a period of spiritual drought; he 
broadens and diffuses it where only thus its transmission into an 
uncertain future can be insured. In short, the social reformer is not 
only a crusader but also an engineer. 

His functions permit of comparison also with those of the artist 
and the husbandman, the scholar and the priest. It has here been 
possible only to give an incomplete and, perhaps, partial picture 
of his functions. But an effort, toward which this article is but a 
slight contribution, to interpret more truly and more dramatically 
what the social reformer stands for in this period of unrest and 
change is needed to gain for him the recognition which is his due, 
to support his courage, to increase his success. 
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Leisure as much a problem as work.—Not less important than the problem of labor 
and efficiency, of occupational expertness, is the problem of leisure, today pressing for 
reckoning. For many leisure is only rest or entertainment, but it is important to 
life constructively. Beset with dangers, it still is of evolutional value, enabling educa- 
tion, imagination, progressive adventure. Three eras of leisure -—Witness the leisure 
afforded by long infancy and youth, in some sense the basis of man’s superiority. Wit- 
ness, again, the leisure and culture made possible by slavery domestic and proprietary 
or socially institutional. Witness, thirdly, the leisure which has been coming to 
man through automatic machinery, the ‘Iron Man,” and which offers such adventure, 
such mixed danger and opportunity, as history has never known. The new leisure and 
industrial democracy.—With this third leisure must be associated the call for an indus- 
trial democracy. All democracy would free men from some subjection and insure 
to all in some measure and to many in large measure the leisure attending the liberation 
and also the opportunity and importance attending the leisure; and, as to democracy 
today, with so much automatic and dehumanized instrumentation of life, leisure might 
properly even be added as a fourth natural right to life, liberty, and pursuit of happi- 
ness. The servile class, then, servants, laborers, even soldiers, would participate in 
the results, benefits, and responsibilities of modern mechanical automatism. With 
the new leisure a new culture.—As leisure through non-human instruments must have 
a quality different from that resting on slavery or on any labor and fatigue of man’s 
own kind, so the culture and adventure enabled or actually incited by it must be 
different. There is no universal culture, any culture always being a specific answer 
to the challenge in the peculiar restraining instruments of its time. Thus the challenge 
of today comes from the Iron Man, the Giant Automaton, and no former culture can 
answer. Analogously, Virgil may have accompanied Dante, but he could not have 
replaced him. 


In these days when economists and educators and the humanly 
and socially interested generally in their several and different ways 
are putting emphasis on technical skill, on professiona] and occupa- 
tional efficiency, when work and its productivity are being put 
forward as the important problems of the hour, when the country 
is restless over every sign of unemployment and the common wish 
seems to be to see every wheel turning and everybody busy, in 
these days it is well to reflect that at least of equal importance 
with the great problem of work there is, pressing for a reckoning 
and obtrusively obvious to those who will open their eyes or do not 
insist on closing them, the problem of leisure. True, some are 
already feeling keenly the importance of this problem, among them 
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the two authors' of the recent articles in the AWantic Monthly on 
the Iron Man; but the general public, including many who read 
and think, is still in need of being aroused. Its eyes may be open- 
ing; but, in spite of the great lessons of the war, it can hardly be 
said to be really awake and alert. Is real efficiency to be judged 
only by visible or ponderable results? Is education only an affair 
of methods and tests and professional self-consciousness? Is 
economics, theoretical or practical, only for maintenance of a 
status quo and large expansion or accumulation in kind? Above 
all, if the signs or promises of new leisure and more leisure are all 
that they appear, is nothing to be done? Is the opportunity to 
be lost ? 

Unfortunately leisure is not always, perhaps not commonly, 
thought of in positive terms. Far too often it is regarded only as 
cessation from work. Thus it is not just “impractical” but also 
idle and futile; it “butters no bread” and even affords no spiritual 
pabulum; it means only rest, careless diversion, often slumber. 
As to making any direct and positive contribution to life and growth 
it is too often not valued in this way. 

Yet leisure, insignificant though it may seem to many except 
aS an opportunity for rest and recuperation in “practical”’ living, 
in the conventional life that would simply maintain or at most, if 
seeking change, would only expand its normal self, is in actual fact 
of most vital importance. It is quite indispensable to a life that 
has any quality of adventure and requires imagination, invention, 
and real growth. What, do you ask, may be its part in a life of 
this sort? Leisure’s contribution to an adventurous and growing 
life—the only life worth while—can probably be seen best by con- 
sideration of what, as I would submit, are the three great ages of 
leisure in human evolution. A pity it is to use so cumbersome a 
phrase of so light a theme. Leisure, however, carries no light 
burden and in evidence I would now ask attention to each of the 
three ages, or eras, in order. Moreover, while leisure is always a 


* Arthur C. Pound and Ernest Lloyd. The articles appeared under Mr. Pound's 
name, but Mr. Pound has explained Mr. Lloyd’s part in the Atlantic for December, 
1921. Mr. Pound has since published a book: The Iron Man in Industry. Boston: 
1922. Mr. Lloyd has a book very near completion: The Wages System. 
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factor of value, actual or possible, for the individual and while its 
value to the individual cannot be separated from its value racially 
and historically, my present interest is the broader one; in ages 
or eras, not hours or days, of leisure. 

Evolutionsists from Anaximander of the sixth century before 
Christ to John Fiske twenty-five centuries later have dwelt now 
and again and with more or less knowledge and appreciation on 
the importance of a prolonged infancy in the human race. To his 
long infancy and the leisure of it man has been said to owe his 
superiority to the other animals. This statement of course hardly 
affords a complete explanation of man’s position; but, however 
incomplete and made from whatever confusing slant, it is weighty 
with truth. Also, although referring primarily only to the human 
infant’s long period of suckling and physical dependence, it may be 
so extended as to apply to the whole of youth, certainly to the 
period before sexual maturity and even to the still longer period 
before the close of what is ordinarily considered preparation and 
education for real life. Racially and individually the value of 
this prolonged time of mental and physical leisure, with its oppor- 
tunity for the play—not always as playful as it appears—of child- 
hood and youth, for strengthening the sentiments and associations 
of the home, for the preparatory education, whether of the more 
formal and deliberate sort or of the sort, not less important, that is 
informal and natural, would be very hard to overstate. In time 
of such leisure man has not merely rested from his labors; also he 
has acquired experience and vision, ideas and ideals. In the 
youth of particular individuals obviously there is hardly any labor 
to rest from, but racially youth does afford opportunity for recupera- 
tion and always, mark now of its more positive value, it brings the 
experience that prompts enterprise and invention. The leisure of 
man’s youth is the great source of his idealism, inviting growth, 
inspiring change in kind or quality. 

All of which, now that I have written it down, seems so simple 
that it can hardly have needed to be said. In the contributions of 
leisured youth to life and growth we merely have one of those truths 
that all can recognize and that many have liked to dwell upon. In 
fact sometimes we discourse together about the weather and could 
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not really get along without the weather in our conversation. 
Sometimes, our mood more serious, we sound deeper commonplaces 
of life and consider, as here and now, the leisure and idealism of 
youth and, although too often our thought may be of the careless- 
ness of youth, we are agreed that without youth and its leisure life 
would have little interest. Are we ourselves mature and old? 
We would become young again. Of youth, too, of prolonged 
infancy, as of other ages, it is well to remember that, whatever its 
value in the past, when man first began to outstrip other animais, 
it constitutes now a heritage enjoyed in important measure by 
every human being that is born. 

But, pleasant as it always is to discourse about the leisure of 
youth and its value for human evolution, in what I have set out 
to say in this essay my primary interest is not in youth, past or 
present, as an age of leisure. Two other ages of leisure, also when 
understood and appreciated positive in their value, are interesting 
me much more. Both of these will be found to have many of the 
marks of youth, freshness, adventure, vision; but the specific 
leisure of human infancy and youth has been mentioned here and 
first discussed only for definition or illustration of leisure itself as 
something more than cessation from work. 

So I turn to a second age of leisure, which although quite differ- 
ent in the underlying conditions will show the same general char- 
acter or function in history. Thus man has owed much to the 
leisure that has come to him through slavery in one or another 
of its forms. Ancient civilizations in particular, perhaps most 
notably that of the Greeks, who proved themselves in remarkable 
degree equal to their opportunity, seem to have owed their culture, 
their art and science and philosophy, to their slaves. Slaves 
belonged to the Greek family almost if not quite as naturally as 
parents and children. Even Aristotle found it difficult to think 
of the unity of the family without inclusion of the slaves. For that 
matter some householders or at least some housewives still extant 
might be suspected of being orthodox Aristotelians in this respect. 
Apart from domestic life, too, dependence for leisure and its 
opportunities on a servile class is by no means a matter merely of 
antiquity. To speak broadly, in home life and in public economy, 
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in time of peace and in time of war, from ancient times even down 
to the present day there has been some dependence on human 
beings in some condition of service, on slaves or on a well-defined 
and virtually institutional, serving class or, war coming, on an 
army. Such service has brought important leisure and the leisure, 
while not the direct source or cause of culture, has provided the 
opportunity, both making a public for it and providing many of 
its active and leading exponents. 

Well do I remember the shock I had when hearing years ago 
from one of my teachers that slavery, which I had been taught to 
hate with a hate still colored by stories and issues of the Civil War, 
had made possible the Greek free citizenship and so, as the Greeks 
seized the opportunity, the brilliant Greek civic life and Greek 
culture long regarded and even now regarded among the greatest 
gifts of history to civilization. How could such flowers have sprung 
from and been in any sense dependent upon so offensive a thing as 
human slavery? At the same time, if my memory be not at fault, 
I learned that the Greek word for scholarship was in its origin 
associated with or even identical with a word meaning leisure. 
Our English word, as matter of fact, comes from the Greek axon. 
Our schools are places of leisure, leisure for scholarship. But, not 
to pause for the wit and humor which just here with thoughts 
of our own leisured students it is hard to get by, from that day, I 
suspect, my views of life lost some of their simplicity and took on 
a new quality, turning more sophisticated and more patient with 
the complexities, the ironies, and the paradoxes, of life. Too clearly 
something good and true and beautiful had somehow owed its 
rise to what seemed wholly bad and false and ugly. There can 
be no notable gain, I had to conclude, without serious cost, even 
human sacrifice. This truth doubtless seemed harder to me then 
than it does now. Then it did come as a great shock. I was able, 
or have since been able, to understand even human sacrifice as a 
religious rite. 

Yes, for centuries—who can tell the number of them or who can 
say that their count is finished—slaves or servants, making a 
“lower class” except possibly as soldiers in time of war, have been 
an enabling condition of leisured prosperity and civilization. In 
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time of war servile man has been lifted to the dignity of the soldier; 
pomp and circumstance and martial music have imparted a certain 
glory to his servile state, and for the time being social differences 
have very generally disappeared; but only the exigencies of war 
and the common danger can account for the leveling, if leveling 
there really be. Leveling with reservations it has often seemed to 
me and, be the cloud or glory of the military life what it may, the 
general situation is the same in war as in peace: dependence of 
social and political life, of its safety and leisure and possible prog- 
ress on a serving if not always openly servile class. Moreover, 
that successful war in the old days yielded slaves as part of the spoils 
and in our own time, being not yet without its peculiar notions of 
victory and vengeance, would make the defeated enemy servile, 
only emphasizes what I have been saying about the second age of 
leisure. 

In general, then, this second age is the age of the brunt of life 
being borne by a serving class domestically, in public economy and 
politically and of the quality and the understanding of life, the 
conscious purpose and the direction, being determined and devel- 
oped by an upper leisured class. It is true that “brunt” and 
“quality” are at best only relative terms, that leisure, for example, 
has its own brunt, its own hardship, and servile labor has its own 
quality, say its own leisured irresponsibility; but any antithesis of 
life has to stand qualification and this of brunt and quality, servile 
labor and leisure, besides being no exception to the rule, itself holds 
large meaning, its meaning even enhanced rather than diminished 
by the complication. 

Also, still with regard to the second age of leisure, on the whole 
up to the present time, as history has commonly been read, our 
civilization has for centuries been in this age. Signs of change, 
involving significant modification, have been in evidence for some 
time and the age itself has really had its own divisions or periods, 
as my rather indiscriminate illustrations of it may have suggested. 
There have been at least two different periods, one in important 
ways different from the other: a period of domestic slavery and 
a period of institutional constraint, membership in a lower and 
servile class being different from and certainly some advance on 
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slavery as such. But, in general, under a system which has now 
to seem to us, as we look back and reflect, to have been very costly, 
whatever may have been the heights attained, our civilization has 
spent or exploited a good many human beings. While I have no 
taste for extravagance of speech and specially would avoid sensa- 
tional metaphor, I have to confess to discovering in it all, even in 
the institutional bondage of the second period, a certain likeness to 
cannibalism. True, even cannibalism, like other forms of human 
sacrifice, has had its religious sanction; but religions as well as 
customs and institutions come and go. The sanction aside, what 
is cannibalism but, like slavery, man consuming man for man’s 
purposes! 

Besides the cost in servile, more or less submerged human beings 
there has been also large cost of a different sort, resulting quite 
directly from the leisure that the service affords. In any age leisure 
has its own intimate dangers. A leisured class is not wholly on the 
profit side. Thus, as the history of civilization has again and 
again revealed, leisure breeds license and the consequences of 
license. A leisured and more or less cultured class will always have 
its two groups: those whose freedom is dissipation, extravagance 
of one kind or another, and potential if not eventual degeneracy 
and those who, being free, enter upon productive thought and 
conduct and so achieve something at least, as must be hoped, to 
balance the losses of the others. All is not gain, then, that is 
brilliantly leisured. Yet real progress, impossible without the 
opportunities of leisure, simply has to bear the expense of license 
and its dissipation as well as that of man’s self-consumption or 
self-exploitation. Even infancy and youth, important as we see 
them, show a startling mortality and much disaster, physical and 
moral, from their inexperience, impulsiveness, indiscretion. It is 
true, as to the second age, that possibly off-setting that expense of 
self-consumption there is a certain ideal value in the very service 
of men tomen. In war, of course, the relation is capitalized: The 
Service. There may be, too, some compensation for the costly 
license and dissipation: the fine recklessness of it, the courage, the 
hard experience. But, be all these things as they may, it is not 
my purpose at this time to try to check up, as the accountants say, 
all the items of the account. 
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The third age of leisure remains to be considered. Its coming 
seems to have been associated with the rise of our modern democ- 
racy and to have involved, not yet by any means elimination of 
the service or of the exploitation of the second age, but significant 
reduction or modification of it. The great motive of democracy 
might be said to be liberation of men from some condition of sub- 
jection and distribution of the leisure attending the liberation to 
all in some portion and to as many as possible in large portion. 

Some time ago writing on democracy’ I pointed out that our 
present democracy, judged not abstractly and confusedly with any 
democratic movement whatever, as if democracy were just some- 
thing in general, but historically and for the actual context and 
concrete experiences and purposes of its rise, involved the coming 
of an industrial order and passing of militarism and human self- 
consumption in any form and that the great democratic ideas of 
liberty and equality and natural rights should be understood 
accordingly, being given their specific and relevant or contextual 
meanings instead of taken as quite general, unqualified and merely 
eternal—as empty as eternal!—verities. When men actually call 
for equality and natural rights they are in protest against some 
specific inequalities and some visible and no longer natural and 
warranted restraint. I pointed out also that the change from a 
military to an industria! order had actually brought or was rapidly 
bringing relief to mankind, in a most important respect “letting 
him out from under,” and also it was even my notion, in spite of 
the strangeness and surprise in such an idea, that the very contribu- 
tion which industrialism seemed thus to be making or preparing 
had actually been made possible by the monarchical and militaristic 
régime preceding it. Too often we are given to thinking of new 
eras, new dispensations, as due only to protests against what has 
been and as wholly supplanting the past, whereas the new may, 
nay, must spring positively out of the old, coming as outgrowth of 
experience and education, the appropriate harvest of effort and 
intelligent attention. Can protest itself have better origin ? 

Militarism, which already we have associated with the depend- 
ence of society for its safety, leisure and progress on human service, 


* “The Duplicity of Democracy” in the American Journal of Sociology, Vol. XXI, 
No. 1, pp. 1-14. 
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on a servile class, has been so much human nature, so many bodies 
and so many minds, done into machinery, say an army with its 
three main divisions, one for domestic service, one for economic 
production, a third for national defense: but industrialism, at 
least characteristically or in its primary tendency and motive, has 
been and ever more obviously and consciously is, not human nature, 
but outer and physical nature so treated, man being in so far 
relieved. The former has depended on servants, laborers, sol- 
diers; the latter, ever more and more, on machinery, in the broad- 
est sense on “‘labor-saving’’ machinery; and, as I think and am 
here submitting, the very possibility of the latter has come about 
by a certain generalization from the former. 

Certainly experience and its education always prompt general- 
ization, involving among other things the change of a condition 
or institute into a general and versatile instrument, of something 
immediate into something at once more general and objective and 
only mediate. Apparently men had to be themselves the intimate 
parts or cogs in a machine, as soldiers or servants are, before they 
could be set free from such restraint and become, as with our 
democracy and its rising industrialism, the separate and independ- 
ent users of machinery." 

To quote now a single sentence from the cited paper on democ- 
racy: “‘Industrialism is not just militarism supplanted, but militar- 
ism, its power and system and organization, become only mediate 
to human life or say also, if I may hope to be understood, militar- 
ism and its spirit and manner vicarious in the natural environment, 
militarism at least in process of being de-humanized and objecti- 
fied.” And made, too, immeasurably more versatile! What, 
then, but the Iron Man! The Army Vicarious! Has not the 
greatest purpose of our democracy been to effect, so far as possible, 
just such dehumanization and objectification in the machinery of 
life; through external machinery to bring leisure and the opportuni- 
ties of leisure, not to the few, but even to all ? 


*So were they also under positive law before they became freely and generally 
rational or mathematical; creatures of doctrine or institution and defenders of the 
faith before liberal thinkers; subjects of a monarch before all royal; in spiritual matters 
penitents at the confessional before personally and independently conscientious mora! 
beings. 
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Thus in the great historic change from the medieval “‘ism”’ to 
the modern, a change perhaps coming decisively to its own only in 
our time or in a nearing future, we see man, thanks to his training, 
learning at last en masse or communally to use something besides 
himself for carrying out his purposes and we may be reminded of 
the small boy, in the nursery who, being hit in the head by a bureau, 
hit back with his head, but some days later, meeting with a similar 
accident, more wisely kept his head to himself and threw one of 
his blocks at the offending furniture. Willie made history just 
then, the history of industrialism succeeding militarism; of mechan- 
ics succeeding institutionalism; of democracy succeeding aristoc- 
racy; of some leisure for all by machinery succeeding leisure for 
a few by human service. 

Of course in the rise of democracy and industrialism there have 
been other contributing factors besides the gradual fabrication of 
the Iron Man. This great automaton, almost a literal fulfilment 
of hopes or boasts in the eighteenth century—was it not Buffon 
(1707-88) who with others insisted on the possibility of an animated 
statue—stands out or rather in all its power and versatility moves 
as a striking witness both to the truth and reality of the world 
which has been disclosed especially by the mathematical sciences, 
physics and mechanics, and to the reason of men and their self- 
control, always the great gift of reason. Only reason and self- 
control could ever have made the present vicarious instrumenta- 
tion of life possible. Could there have been manual dexterity in 
use of tools without individual co-ordination and self-control ? 
Can there be, socially, effective use of machinery where there are 
not common reason and corporate or co-operate control? Still, 
whatever have been the other factors important in the rise and 
progress of our present era, the great automaton is of chief interest 
to us at this writing. Its gift of leisure should far surpass that of 
human service and the servile classes. 

It took so much more effort and skill to run the old-fashioned 
kitchen stove than it takes to run the self-supplying, possibly 
self-lighting, gas range of today. Now one man, taught how in an 
hour or two, through a shortened working day tends a machine 
that does work which even hundreds not very many years ago could 
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not do in a week or perhaps even in a year. At the earlier time, 
too, each one of the throng needed more experience, sometimes 
including a long apprenticeship or a long special training of some 
kind, than the single attendant requires today. Indeed it might 
be argued that the present-day emphasis on technical and occupa- 
tional training—witness, for example, the increasing number of 
technical and professional schools—is behind the times, almost 
suggesting the closed barn after the loss of the horse or rather the 
locked garage after theft of the horseless and automatic carriage. 
Excuse me for insisting on being so up to date. Relatively to 
other needs there may be less need of occupational training now 
than there used tobe. Further, not to stop for an argument and to 
continue my discourse, space long traversed only with great diffi- 
culty and danger is now no longer a serious obstacle, thanks to the 
established and standardized system of quick and reliable trans- 
portation and communication. Equally and coincidently limita- 
tions of time have been largely overcome. Even eternity, some 
overprofound fellow has suggested, is near to being merely a great 
Now. In all departments of life, to an extent, which is surprising 
when first remarked, objective system and standardization have 
become operative, changing amazingly our distances and affecting 
not less the quality of our will. Lastly, even the fine arts, notably 
music and drama and the pictorial or representative arts, thanks 
to wonderful machinery, are in everybody’s reach or are rapidly 
getting there, requiring neither the effort and study nor in other 
ways the cost once exacted. And, should war come, so at least 
we are being told, a few men in an airplane, dropping certain bombs, 
could accomplish in a few minutes more than an army of thousands 
on a long campaign. 

In short, in the ways of peace and in the ways of war man has 
learned greatly to spare himself, to act with skill and power through 
something else, the Giant Automaton, the Vicarious Army, and so 
to have for good or for ill, no longer just a single leisured class, but 
a leisured democracy. True, democracy and a certain freedom 
were achieved, at least in principle, early in the present era; earthly 
life, personal liberty, and property rights were distributed to all in 
that eighteenth century; but today, the animated statue having 
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actually been fabricated, the possible freedom is more positive 
and substantial. Then it was freedom—granted if not always 
realized—from something, being in the main only security from 
exploitation; today it is or is getting to be freedom to do something, 
the leisure of it being not just security but leisure, so to speak, with 
some time to spend; and, while for accuracy in any complete 
estimate of conditions at the present time some modification or 
discounting of what has been said might be desirable, while much 
that has been treated as at least measurably accomplished may 
really represent only strong tendency or promise, the fact of the 
new leisure, different from the old in its source and offered not to 
the few but at least in some measure to all, would seem to be a 
fact of the time that no one will be disposed to dispute. What- 
ever other meanings may properly attach to the phrase, now so 
often heard, ‘‘the new democracy,”’ the “next step in democracy” 
or “industrial democracy,’’ this idea of real leisure for all must be 
included. Should it be treated as a fourth “‘natural”’ right, earned 
at last? Earthly life, personal liberty, property and leisure! 
Leisure, not just to rest, but to do something, perhaps something 
pleasant and diverting, perhaps something cultural, the new right 
of all! 

And leisure, as was said here in the beginning, is a pressing 
problem of the day at least as urgent as that of work. Then it 
must be faced. With shorter hours and shorter weeks and increas- 
ing mechanical efficiency, with—for so some insist—telatively less 
need of occupational training, with greater wealth and presumably 
too more general wealth, with the fine arts as well as the practical 
arts functioning vicariously in machinery, with the at least possible 
passing of militarism, with standardization and quantity production 
and dehumanization in so many departments of life, this problem 
of leisure, I say, must be faced squarely. Man, so it would appear, 
unless from higher standards of living or from increases in popula- 
tion the demand for production should actually keep pace with the 
increased efficiency, is to have more spare time per capita than 
ever before in history and is to have this with all the opportunities 
and with all the dangers. Civilization must look to her defenses 
even while she wakens to new ideals and purposes. 
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By what “new education,” direct or indirect, may man be made 
fit for his new leisure? Certainly special exaggeration of the pro- 
ductive occupations and of mere technique, with forgetting of 
things, at once more leisured and more cultural, that used to be 
found important, is not called for. Exactly what is called for, I 
cannot say, not being at all clear in my own mind. A few reflec- 
tions, however, results of an effort at thinking to a solution, may 
carry some pertinent suggestions and these reflections, accordingly, 
I shall write down. Of one thing only do I feel confident: The 
call is for a new culture made possible by the new leisure, and the 
response must be general or social, the people at large taking part; 
it must not be confined to a few. 

Now—the reflective now—if the new leisure in amount and 
importance be what it has appeared to be and if, as might be 
inferred, the mingled danger and opportunity of it be at all in 
proportion, then is civilization entering upon an adventure for 
romantic character, for need of wisdom and imagination and cour- 
age far exceeding anything in the past. Indeed it would seem as 
if man were being brought to a testing the like of which he has not 
even distantly approached before. 

Analogies from the past are often interesting. Also, although 
of course at best only analogies, they may be helpful. Already 
they have been helpful here and in some measure they may be 
counted upon now in our groping into the hidden present, which 
is the future. History is ever repeating herself, although she is 
far indeed from a slavish copyist, always mixing original creation 
with her apparent repetitions. In short, however analogous, the 
past may not rob the coming adventure of its mystery; it may 
only give reality to the adventure by its dim outlines of possibilities. 

The past, then, shows that with leisure as gift of slavery or 
human service in some form the leisured group, excepting always 
such as have spent their spare time idly and wastefully, has rendered 
in its own way a real service by turning to the fine arts, to liter- 
ature, to science, and to philosophy. Of such uses of leisure in the 
case of the Greeks mention has been made. The service or benefit 
of them has lain, not just in the resulting adornment of life, worthy 
as this is, but also and especially in the evolutional import, the chal- 
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lenge of routine and utility, the meaning for progress, which such 
valuations and critical interpretations and rational explanations, 
of life, broadening and deepening life as they have by their ever 
more general and more objective standpoint, have very notably 
revealed to life and impressed upon it. Once more apology for 
cumbersome language. It is surely no accident, but a positive 
contribution of leisure, that in the past such culture has been the 
forerunner of important and progressive, although often very 
dramatic, changes. Hardly should one expect progress without 
dramatic incidents even to the passing of Golden Ages and the 
surrender, for loss or gain, of whole peoples. 

Whoever thinks of leisure and its culture as only so much 
aestheticism or intellectualism, valuing culture, if at all, merely 
for its ornamentation or possibly for its use as a fine cloak for idle- 
ness and extravagance, has quite failed to understand its most 
important réle. In some sense it may ornament and attractively 
cloak or fortunately hide the life of its time, making a Golden Age, 
but, be this as may be, sooner or later it has to find its fulfilment 
in a new life, having wider scope and deeper meaning, and in a 
more comprehensive and more skilfully devised social order. A 
Golden Age is much like a sunset, promise of another day when 
the coming night be passed. The ancient culture, for example, 
notably that of the Greeks, or the new culture that came to Chris- 
tendom with the Renaissance must certainly be so valued, that is, 
as preceding mystery and change, as inviting the very life it seems 
to adorn to historic surrender and adventure. 

Consider how in a leisured culture, in art and in science and in 
philosophy, according to the differences in the measure of inde- 
pendence, there has always been some challenge of established 
ways, a call more or less articulate fora new medium. Does not 
all art demand license? Is it ever art if not creative? Does not 
science observe objectively, looking off from things human and 
traditional at what is natural or real and so different if not even 
quite negative? Is it ever science if in its reported results it do not 
betray human tradition, discovering a new heaven and a new earth ? 
Does not philosophy even outrun accurate methodical and objective 
science, being essentially free and speculative? Is it ever philoso- 
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phy, as some wise humorist might say, if it does not see best with 
its eyes closed? Culture, then, is evolutional and on any other 
terms, born of leisure, it would not be loyal to its origin. Romance, 
not domesticity; novelty, not familiarity; invention, not imita- 
tion; the impractical, not the ‘“‘practical,’’ has ever been its most 
appropriate interest and object. Uncreative, it would not be 
culture. In my morning paper I find an artist insisting that art 
requires surprise. It does—although slap-stick surprises are hardly 
good art. All the leisured disciplines of culture, to society’s danger 
as to its opportunity, also require surprise. Art is no exception. 
Cubism and Futurism might be a shade less bold if they would 
remember the past and, remembering, appreciate among some 
other things that surprise is a commonplace of all culture—besides 
being an incident of all evolution. 

The past shows that with leisure has come culture. Culture, 
challenging establishment, seeking a new medium, has bred historic 
adventure, evolution. Surprise has been its interest or motive, as 
dangerous as opportune and worth while. Wherefore, by analogy 
from the past, what of the third age of leisure, leisure through the 
Vicarious Army, the Iron Man, the Giant Automaton ? 

Clearly the new leisure cannot be wholly like the old. It must 
have its own different quality coming as it does from such a differ- 
ent source. Riding in an automobile is very different from riding 
behind animals that can grow weary or from being carried, with 
literal meaning now or in metaphor, by one’s own fellow-beings 
whose fatigue or subordination one cannot help feeling; and, gen- 
erally, leisure through automatic machinery and standard imper- 
sonal systems must be very different indeed in its quality from 
leisure through direct human service. In so many ways today both 
for work and for leisure we are living in a world of human products 
or activities with the human factor itself absent. Do we even half 
realize how much of the human we have been getting only medi- 
ately, by what have sometimes been called expressively, however 
inelegantly, the “‘canning”’ processes? But, I say, with our leisure 
so different in its quality must come a different quality of culture. 

Does our wide dependence on the ‘‘canning” processes mean 
serious loss, a lessening of the importance of the human factor, 
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the human touch? Many will doubtless think so. An age of 
machinery and instrumental automatism seems cold to them. 
They lament the passing of the artisans of the old days and of 
hand-made articles. A recent English writer’ decries and even 
resents the conditions of our time, seeing no advantage at all in 
them, only danger and distinct loss; only speed and complexity 
and lifeless or soulless however skilful instrumentation, elaborate 
and futile and purposeless, quite too automatic for real human 
value. But, natural as this view may be as a first reaction, it 
cannot be the final view. Even true as it probably is to feelings 
we have all had, as from day to day we have moved about in the 
standard milieu of our time, reflection and revision are imperative. 
The meaning of it all conceivably may be or presumptively must 
be, not a lessening of the importance of the human factor, but its 
great enhancement. The wider and more successful life’s instru- 
mentation, the deeper and fuller the meaning, the profounder the 
value, of the life which is served. If leisure and its culture are a 
challenge of the instrument, the instrument in its turn just by its 
efficiency challenges life’s values and purpose. Between his lines 
that English author is really putting this question: What now is 
our new human purpose? What the new life, the new humanism, 
that the Giant Automaton is making possible? New, but at the 
same time, as with other “‘repetitions”’ in history, carrying on for 
the old ? 

Our automatic machinery means, as we have seen, quantity 
production in practically all of the needs and also in the diversions 
of life and so a wide distribution, carrying to the people at large 
what formerly only the few could have. Not only are the telephone 
and the automobile coming nearer and nearer within reach of 
everyone, but nearly everyone may hear the great music of the 
time and see the great play. The idea of the public utility or of 
public conveyance and convenience has been getting ever wider 
application. In fact, in view of all the conditions, one may well 
be reminded of a sort of prototype and miniature of our times, the 
ancient city-state, in which every free citizen had a directly con- 


*R. Austin Freeman, Social Decay and Regeneration. Houghton Mifflin Co., 
1921. 
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scious part in the life of the community, voting in the assembly 
and attending the latest play. Only now it is the Automatic Man, 
not slavery, that makes the free citizenship and gives solidarity 
to the community and the modern community is to the ancient in 
size and complexity, as well as in the quality of life, as the automatic 
machinery to the slavery in efficiency and versatility. So in the 
new life of today, whatever losses some may discover, there is 
emphatically something still appealing to warm and lively human 
interest and the appeal, I need hardly say, is insistent and profound. 
Moreover, as will be recognized and appreciated, in the past 
each new step in the instrumentation of life—two such steps we 
have seen, domestic slavery and socially institutional slavery, and 
we are now considering a third, the Automatic Man—each new 
step has brought with it, not merely as some might prefer to have 
it said and as a superficial view of the facts may have indicated, 
reaction to something forgotten and thereupon restored, but a 
distinctly new valuation, a really new and different humanism, 
involving greater freedom, greater versatility, new types of associa- 
tion, communication, and exchange and at once a deeper person- 
ality and a more comprehensive and more complex sphere of inter- 
est and action. Again and again in the past with a changing 
instrumentation, with new utilities, the human or humanistic has 
seemed to die, in the feeling of some lost forever; but at each change 
the proclamation has soon been heard: L’homme est mort; vive 
Vhomme! The Automatic Man, then, is not now sounding, among 
his other notes or strains, the death-knell of the human factor, nor 
most emphatically, is he on the other hand blowing a trumpet for 
the mere resurrection of a former and now outgrown humanism. 
So the new leisure of our era simply must be bringing its own 
specific culture, its own mutation of human values. What the 
new forms may be or how by education, of course a new education, 
the people at large may be brought to meet the new culture to their 
benefit instead of to their harm, I am still at a loss to say. I am, 
too, probably quite as weary as any others with the general newism, 
the new this and the new that, which from painting to politics, from 
jazz to philosophy has so affected the times. By and large it has 
so far probably been more an affectation or a dissipation than any- 
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thing at all substantial. Yet, even so, it is a symptom not to go 
unnoticed. A new culture, in important respects advancing on the 
old, must be near at hand. Inarticulate at the moment, impulsive, 
blind, startling, and often offensive, it is still even now to be reckoned 
with. Weare told of the new poets that “they must say something 
different and surprising,” but that “so far they hardly know what 
to say”’ or, still worse, ““have nothing to say.” In any branch, 
the new culture, be it art so adventurous as to shock or science so 
materialistic as to strike negatively at cherished conceits or philoso- 
phy so irrational as, quite after Socrates, to “corrupt youth” and 
to ‘do dishonor to the gods,’’ must be reckoned with; not, of 
course, accepted on its face, not swallowed whole, but met squarely 
and considered honestly. Challenge of the Giant Automaton and 
its “canned” culture has required courage and could but be inar- 
ticulate at first. Of course, were culture only for its own sake, had 
it no relation to the context of the practical life and were it of no 
evolutional value, as many have sometimes seemed to think or 
wish, the mere recall of a former culture would doubtless quite 
suffice and would indeed be “‘safer.”” Really the pragmatic test, 
if such be this of contextual relevancy or of evolutional value, would 
be quite impertinent now for any culture already past and outgrown. 
A past and outgrown culture would now be aloof and be only for 
culture’s sake and for life’s museums. A present culture, surprising 
and adventurous, serves the inevitable future, awakening the very 
life it surprises. 

I shall be misunderstood. So often to say anything is unavoid- 
ably to go beyond one’s meaning. Would I spoil a much cherished 
belief. Lowell, as I recall, only joining many others found the 
beauty of the ancient culture, notably the Greek literature, in its 
being ‘‘contemporaneous with our own day,” coming to us as a 
familiar memory, ‘‘a veritable Mnemosyne.”’ Indeed, as he insists, 
culture is universal, making its appeal to mankind of any time and 
any clime. I may be adorning his tale a little; but, as he seems 
to say, the more practical and more sordid things of life come and 
go, while the things of the spirit, among them culture with its art, 
its music, its literature, are ‘‘universal”’ and ‘‘eternal.” Indeed 
they are abstractly. Those words have always a certain magic. 
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One may conjure with them confidently, as always with abstrac- 
tions. But morals and gods and cultures also come and go. To 
Lowell’s enthusiasm for the ancients and his fellow-feeling with 
them, rather momentary than characteristic in his case, I have to 
respond warmly, until the spell passes, and then I take exception. 
I have to deepen the fine universality, the eternal fellowship, of 
cultures with candid regard for their local and historical differences. 
Even like democracy, culture must be relevant to its times and 
their instrumentation, which it defies, and must win its place in 
the universal and eternal and especially its right to so noble a 
companionship by its timely service of progress. 

To take interest today only in quantity production and tradi- 
tional accumulation, to value only the professional and occupa- 
tional, only technique and efficiency, to be merely a conservative, 
complacent or aggressive, in politics or economics or social life or 
religion, to make use of one’s leisure idly or wastefully, to have no 
active interest in what is impractical and adventurous, is doubtless 
to add to one’s chances of getting rich: but also it is to fall behind 
the history, which by dint of the challenge of the Iron Giant is 
now in the making, and is so to lose, except as a slave, any place 
or part in the real life of the time. 
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SOME TYPICAL CONTRIBUTIONS OF ENGLISH 
SOCIOLOGY TO POLITICAL THEORY 


HARRY E. BARNES 
Clark University 


ABSTRACT 


Wallas disposed of the intellectualistic psychology, which had distorted political 
and economic theory since the days of Bentham, indicated the importance of symbolism 
in political psychology, pled for a more synthetic psychology of society and for the 
introduction of the quantitative method in social analysis, and emphasized the need 
of controlling social evolution through a development of concerted volition and social 
telesis. He has, however, indicated the psychological problems in modern society 
rather than offered any practical solution of them. In the work of Rivers and others 
one may discern the first significant attempt to apply the Freudian mechanism to an 
explanation of social processes. 


VI. GRAHAM WALLAS (1858—- ) AND THE ATTEMPT TO PROVIDE 
A SYNTHETIC INTERPRETATION OF POLITICAL PSYCHOLOGY 


1. Nature and scope of his writings —An exceedingly suggestive 
attempt by an Englishman to apply psychology to the treatment 
of political problems is to be found in the later works of Graham 


Wallas, professor of political science in the University of London. 
Mr. Wallas, like Bagehot, is a happy combination of the student 
and the practical man of affairs—something that is distressingly 
rare in America, but need not be so if Mr. Wallas’ suggestions are 
carried out in the near future. This healthy combination of the 
scholar and observer of practical affairs gives to his works that 
intellectual flavor so remote from the writings of the agitator, and 
that concreteness and grasp upon actual conditions which is so 
conspicuously absent from most of the academic works upon 
political science. Mr. Wallas entered the field of political literature 
as one of the authors of the famous Fabian Essays of 1888. His 
first extended work, however, was the splendid biography of 
Francis Place published in 1897. The works which contain his 
chief political theories are Human Nature in Politics, published in 
1908, The Great Society, published in 1914, and his American 
lectures, Our Social Heritage, published in 1921. As these works 
will be analyzed below, all that need be mentioned in this place 
are some of the outstanding general characteristics of his writings. 
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In the first place, his early training as a classical scholar gave him 
a thorough grasp of the Platonic and Aristotelian political theories, 
to which he often recurs for example and comparison. His con- 
nections with the Fabian Society generated a rational and con- 
scientious desire for sound social reform. Finally, his interest in 
that modern functional psychology, of which William James was 
the first great exponent, has led him to think along psychological 
lines in both his academic studies and his practical relations to 
political problems, and to attempt to apply psychological prin- 
ciples consistently in formulating plans for social and political 
betterment. Important in his political psychology is his emphasis 
upon the instinctive and subconscious processes of mind as impor- 
tant factors in determining conduct. In this regard he mentions 
his indebtedness to the suggestive essays of Dr. Trotter. While 
this is a step in the right direction it is to be regretted that his 
first work evidences no acknowledged acquaintance with the vast 
development of this field by psychologists like Morton Prince, 
Boris Sidis, and Sigismund Freud, Karl Jung and the psycho- 
analysts. Of course reference is here to the general foundations 
of their theories, and not to the purely psychopathic applications 
with which they are mainly concerned. Mr. Wallas seems to have 
reached empirically many of their fundamental doctrines, and in 
his last works he specifically acknowledges his indebtedness to 
their conceptions. Yet, in spite of a courageous attempt to 
modernize political psychology, some critics have complained that 
Mr. Wallas has not entirely freed himself from some vestiges of 
the older psychology and logic. Mr. Ernest Barker, for example, 
in discussing the Human Nature and Politics, has summarized some 
of these possible defects: 


Many lines of criticism occur. Something could be said of its sensa- 
tionalist premises; something of its nominalist philosophy; something of 
that tendency to explain the higher in terms of the lower, which leads to the 
explanation of civilised life by the conditions of life in prehistoric times and 
to the repeated coupling of man with ‘‘the other animals.” We might urge 
that reason is none the less reason when it is not conscious inference, and that 
it is a fallacy to derationalize political society because it is not an explicit 
organization of conscious reason. Better however than to criticise is to 
emphasise the truths which Mr. Graham Wallas suggests." 


' Political Thought in England from Herbert Spencer to the Present Day, p. 156. 
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SOCIOLOGY AND POLITICAL THEORY 


2. Specific contributions to political theory.— 

a) Human Nature and Politics—the attempt to provide a 
more scientific political psychology. In his Human Nature and 
Politics' Mr. Wallas criticizes the defects in the modern psychologi- 
cal interpretations of political processes; outlines a rational 
method of remedying these defects; and suggests the main improve- 
ments which may be hoped for from such procedure. His main 
thesis is that either psychology is wholly omitted in the modern 
treatment of politics, or, if employed at all, is of the old erroneous 
hyper-intellectualistic type coming down from Bentham which 
deals with man as a calculating machine uninfluenced by emotion. 
The following passages well indicate the general line of his argument 
on this point. “For the moment, therefore, nearly all students of 
politics analyze institutions and avoid the analysis of man. The 
study of human nature by the psychologists has, it is true, advanced 
enormously since the discovery of human evolution, but it has 
advanced without affecting or being affected by the study of 
politics.” He points out the domination of the old-fashioned 
views about human nature by referring to certain passages by 
Professors Ostrogorski, Bryce, and Merivale as good examples. 
“Apparently Merivale means the same thing by ‘abstract’ political 
philosophy that Mr. Bryce means by ‘ideal’ democracy. Both 
refer to a conception of human nature constructed in all good 
faith by certain eighteenth-century philosophers, which is now 
no longer exactly believed in, but which, because nothing else has 
taken its place, still exercises a kind of shadowy authority in a 
hypothetical universe. ’’ 


If so, the passage (by Mr. Bryce) is a good instance of the effect of our 
traditional course of study in politics. No doctor would now begin a medical 
treatise by saying ‘‘the ideal man requires no food, and is impervious to the 
action of bacteria, but this ideal is far removed from the actualities of any 
known population.’ No modern treatise on pedagogy begins with the state- 
ment that “‘the ideal boy knows things without being taught them, and his 
sole wish is the advancement of science, but no boys like this have ever existed. ’’4 


* This work is well reviewed by another leader in English political thought, 
Professor J. A. Hobson, in the Sociological Review (1909), pp. 293-94. See also Bar- 
ber’s excellent analysis in his Political Thought from Spencer to the Present Day, 
PP. 1§3-57- 

? Wallas, op. cit., p. 14. 3 Ibid., p. 128. 4 Ibid., p. 127. 
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This essay of mine is offered as a plea that a corresponding change (i.e., 
corresponding to the revolution of modern criminology and pedagogy by 
psychology) in the conditions of political science is possible. In the great 
University whose constituent colleges are the universities of the world, there is a 
steadily growing body of professors and students of politics who give the whole 
day to their work. I cannot but think that as the years go on, more of them 
will call to their aid that study of mankind which is the ancient ally of the 
moral sciences." 


The fundamental basis of political psychology is to be found in 
the mental organization of the individual acted upon by the 
stimuli of the political environment.? The individual is, psycho- 
logically considered, a bundle of impulses and potential responses 
to external stimulation. These impulses are the product of the 
mental evolution of the race, and the proper and normal functioning 
of the individual in political society depends upon an adequate 
stimulation of these impulses and predispositions to thought and 
action. In analyzing the foundations of individual and social 
psychology the first prerequisite is that one give up the old psy- 
chology which maintained that human acts were calculated the 
means to a preconceived end, and recognize that the vast mass 
of human mental processes are subconscious or half-conscious— 
the result of instinctive or habitual impulses. “Whoever sets 
himself to base his political thinking on a re-examination of human 
nature must begin by trying to overcome his own tendency to 
exaggerate the intellectuality of mankind.’ The chief political 
impulses which Mr. Wallas distinguishes are affection, fear, ridicule, 
desire for property, pugnacity, suspicion, curiosity, and the desire 
to excel.’ Each of these impulses is most effective in proportion 
as it acts without competition with other impulses, arises from 
personal stimulation, and results from an appeal to an instinct 
formed early in the evolution of the race. For this reason the 
artificial and recently developed stimulation of books and news- 


* Wallas, op. cit., p. 18. 


? Ibid., pp. 21 ff., 59 f. This theory of social psychology had, of course, been 
systematically developed by Professor Giddings in his 1903 address at New Orleans 
and in his Historical and Descriptive Sociology. 


3 Ibid., pp. 21, 98, 138. 5 Ibid., pp. 30 ff. 
4 Ibid., p. 21. 6 Tbid., pp. 38 ff. 
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papers is transient in its effect, and the emotions caused by the 
bodily presence and personal characteristics and experiences of a 
political candidate are much more stirring and lasting than his 
appeal to abstract principles.‘ Elections are planned for the 
purpose of creating an impulsive personal affection for the candidate 
rather than a reasoned conclusion as to his merits or the excellence 
of his platform.? Again, as the frequent repetition of a subject 
tends to create an impression of unreality upon both speaker and 
audience, the successful political leader must vary his appeal, and, 
since the conditions of human evolution have required a mixture 
of privacy and social intercourse, the individual in modern life 
does not thrive unless this proper proportion of both is maintained. 
But such a course is difficult for the politician who is called upon 
to be in almost perpetual association with his party workers.‘ 
Finally, all political impulses are likely to be greatly intensified 
if they are stimulated when individuals are assembled in a crowd. 
This psychic instability of crowds may result from the fact that a 
stampede of the primitive social groups was the surest way to 
safety.‘ 

The political environment, as the stimulus which operates upon 
the impulsive dispositions of men, differs from the latter in that 
it is much more variable. Human nature has apparently changed 
but little since the beginning of the historic era. Therefore, any 
great reforms must be based upon the improvement of the political 
environment rather than upon the hope of a fundamental revolution 
of human nature.’ But even if no considerable change in human 
nature may be looked for, an understanding of its characteristics 
and functioning may be able to effect a real transformation in 
conduct quite aside from changes in the environment. Now the 
most significant thing about the political environment is that 
the great political entities which stimulate mankind are mainly 
recognized by the mind through symbols. The mind does not 
as a rule comprehend the whole complex of ideas presented by a 
political entity, but associates this complex with some aspect, 
image, or interpretation of it which serves as a symbol for the 


* Ibid., pp. 43 ff. 3 Ibid., pp. 44 ff. 
2 Ibid., pp. 30 f. 4 Ibid., pp. 53 ff. 5 Ibid., pp. 59 ff. 
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whole.’ For example, the royal staff or other insignia of office 
tend to symbolize the institution of royalty, and the individual is 
content to let it stop with this, rather than proceeding to analyze 
the whole history and psychology of kingship. Even language 
itself is mainly intelligible to us through its symbolic significance, 
and the symbols which every word represents will naturally differ 
among individuals according to the experiences of their past life. 
The farther back the origin of the complex of ideas which are thus 
symbolized the greater emotional value that will attach to the 
symbol.? A good example of the necessity for having a deep 
emotional association for a symbol is seen in the difficulty of 
attracting loyalty for a newly constructed nation, dynasty, or 
aristocracy. Some of the most important symbolized political 
entities are parties, countries, justice, freedom, rights.3 Of all 
modern political entities which stimulate the individual impulses 
the party is the most important and powerful. While the party 
may have an intellectual origin and be designed to achieve a definite 
end, it will have little strength or duration unless it secures sufficient 
emotional values for its symbols, such as party colors, tunes, 
names, and the like. A skilful party uses its symbols in the same 
way that a commercial concern employs its trademarks and adver- 
tisements. The nature of the thing symbolized may vary consider- 
ably, but that is not as important to the success of the party as that 
the high emotional content of the symbol be sustained.’ If a candi- 
date is not properly symbolized by his party he has no chance of 
success. The most insignificant nonentity properly associated 
with the party symbols is much more likely to be successful in an 
election than the strongest personality in a country, who has cut 
himself off from all party connections and makes an appeal to the 
intelligence of the voters.° The instances of a man forming a 
successful political entity in himself are rare.’ Even in such cases, 


* Op. cit., pp. 54 ff; 138. 

2 Ibid., pp. 65 ff. 4 Ibid., pp. 83 ff. 

3 Ibid., pp. 72 ff. 5 Ibid., pp. 87 ff. 

6 Jbid., pp. g0f. A generalization well borne out by the Progressive campaign 
of 1912 and the presidential election of 1920 in the United States. 


7 Ibid., pp. 95 f. 
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a man must adhere for a long time to a given set of principles, so 
that his followers may attach a high emotional value to them. 
This same persistence in doctrine must be the rule for every news- 
paper that desires to be the successful organ of a party." 

Mr. Wallas next makes a specific inquiry as to the extent to 
which reason enters into political action. His conclusion is essen- 
tially the same as that presented by Mr. Benjamin Kidd, namely, 
that reason plays but a small part in political life. The process by 
which he reaches this conclusion is quite different, however, from 
that employed by Kidd. Instead of arbitrary definitions and 
a priori assumptions, Mr. Wallas bases his judgment on a con- 
tinuation of his acute psychological analysis of human conduct. 
While it is difficult to say at just what point instinctive and habitual 
actions end and reasoned action begins, it is certain that there is a 
very large field for subconscious non-rational inference in our 
mental processes, and it is equally unquestionable that the majority 
of our political opinions are reached in the second manner. Men 
even seem to attach the greatest emotional significance to the 
opinions which are reached intuitively rather than to those which 
are the result of reasoned conclusions.?, While such subconscious 
impulses may be a fairly satisfactory guide for general affairs, 
since they are usually the result of several convergent suggestions, 
such is not the case in the field of our political thoughts and actions. 
It is the primary purpose of the political art to exploit our tendency 
to reach our opinions in a subconscious manner, and it aims so to 
stimulate our subconscious mind that we will automatically agree 
with the position which it is desired to establish. 

Yet, after all, reasoning in politics may better be designated as 
extremely difficult, rather than impossible. The difficulty is two- 
fold. In the first place man has to create the political entities 
about which he reasons, and these in turn are represented to 
the mind through symbols largely subconscious in their psychic 
operation. In the second place, while reasoning in pure science is 
based upon the comparison of concrete similar objects, or of 
objects alike in certain abstract qualities, political psychology has 
never found a satisfactory standard for comparing men. Neither 


* Ibid., pp. 96-97. 2 Ibid., pp. 99 ff., 110 ff. 3 Ibid., pp. 104 fi. 
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the Platonic idealism, Locke’s theological ethics, Rousseauean 
natural rights, or Benthamite hedonism are able to furnish this 
standard for comparison." As a substitute for the failures of 
political psychology in the past, Mr. Wallas offers a synthetic 
program for the scientific study of political phenomena which will 
make reasoning in politics possible. The whole problem is to 
obtain, arrange, and study as many facts about man as are avail- 
able.2 The beginning of this study should be a thorough acquaint- 
ance with the facts about human behavior which can be gained 
from the latest developments in psychology. Little or nothing 
can be hoped for from a study of formal political science based 
upon analyses of constitutions and unreal intellectualistic pre- 
suppositions.’ Next, the only way to get any idea of the human 
type, with its infinite variations in thought and action, is to measure 
these variations by the statistical method and get some conception 
of the modal type and the nature and amount of the variations 
from this type. One must get in the habit of thinking in terms 
of statistical curves.‘ Finally the environment, natural and 
social, must be studied in the same manner, with a view to dis- 
covering the interaction between the individual and the environ- 
ment.s Most real statesmen now think quantitatively, but do it 
roughly and automatically.° What is needed is such a cultivation 
of the scientific method as will allow one to start in political life 
with that exact quantitative knowledge which is now crudely and 
subconsciously acquired only after long experience. Mr. Wallas 
finds an indication of a step in the right direction in the present 
employment of statistics in the governmental bureaus and in the 
taking of censuses. The information thus compiled allows the 
citizens to check the wild statements of politicians designed to 
stir emotion but based on false assumptions and inaccurate 


information.’? 


* Op. cit., pp. 114 ff. 

2 Ibid., pp. 121 f. 3 Ibid., pp. 123 ff. 

4 Ibid., pp. 132 ff. Of course this line of approach had been pointed out by 
Quetelet a half-century before, and by Jevons as early as 1882 in his The State in its 
Relation to Labor. 


5 Ibid., pp. 134 ff. ® Ibid., pp. 149 ff. ’ Ibid., pp. 155 ff. 
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Mr. Wallas then takes up a consideration of the results which 
may be expected from an application of his proposed methods of 
study of the political processes. In the first place, the faulty 
intellectualistic conceptions of political conduct would be aban- 
doned, and the knowledge of actual political methods would 
allow individuals to fortify themselves against exploitation by 
masters of the art of political manipulation, and would help them 
curb the evil in the present methods.t As soon as men are 
made conscious of the nature and genesis of the political thoughts 
and actions which have hitherto been but subconscious, they will 
be able to handle the situation with relative ease. In fact, Mr. 
Wallas advocates a sort of general political psychotherapy analo- 
gous to that of the latest developments in psychiatry, based on 
the conception that a pathological political system will be relieved 
as soon as the mass of the citizens are made conscious of the 
actual nature of their malady. Certain half-conscious progress in 
this direction may be seen in the growing use of such terms as 
‘‘spell-binder”’ and ‘‘sensational,’”’ which make men a little less 
susceptible to those mental influences thus designated. The 
extension of this knowledge must, however, be deliberate and 
vigorous if it is to keep ahead of the continually improving art of 
political exploitation. While this extension of political knowledge 
may be aided by intellectual appeals through preaching and 
teaching, it can never succeed on a large scale until it is given 
an emotional background.? That there may sometime be a co- 
ordination of thought and feeling, leading to a reformed and 
purified political system, is indicated by the action of the Japa- 
nese as revealed to the world in their struggle with Russia.’ 

The next question that arises is the relation of the foregoing 
suggestions to the reform of representative democracy, which, 
while by no means an entire success, may be regarded as the most 
satisfactory type of government yet devised.* While the consent 
of the governed may be accepted as an essential condition to 
democratic government, what is most needed at present is a reform 
in the electoral system—the modern method of registering consent.‘ 

* Ibid., pp. 169 ff. 3 Ibid., pp. 195 ff. 

1 Ibid., pp. 181 ff. 4 Ibid., pp. 1 ff., 199 ff. 5 Ibid., pp. 206 ff. 
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It is useless to attempt to create a superior governing class which 
will live apart from the emotions of the world; what is really 
urgent is to make an election similar to a jury trial, in that it be 
designed to obtain the facts in the circumstances and render an 
intelligent verdict.' The pressing need is to improve the methods 
by which political opinions are formed rather than merely expressed.’ 
Encouraging steps have been taken in the English laws against 
bribery and inordinate expenditures in election. The old tendency 
of attempting to solve the problem through purely intellectual 
appliances reappears in the proposal of Mill for public voting and 
that of Lord Courtney for proportional representation. Much 
more desirable is an abolition of the elements of mob-suggestion 
and intimidation in elections; the spread of education in political 
methods; and the increase in the number of persons actively 
interested in the political life of the nations The greatest improve- 
ment in the nineteenth century in political administration was the 
establishment of a permanent and efficient civil service in England 
and America.* This branch of the government is the really 
effective ‘“‘Second Chamber,’’ for the information which it collects 
leads to the discrediting of the emotional appeals of a W. J. 
Bryan, which are based upon gross ignorance of facts.’ A con- 
sistent improvement and extension of the civil service is one of the 
most promising moves toward a better political system.® 
International politics like internal policies may greatly improve 
if subjected to a psychological reconstruction. ‘The future peace 
of the world turns largely on the question whether we have, as is 
sometimes said and often assumed, an instinctive affection for 
those human beings whose features and color are like our own, 
combined with an instinctive hatred for those who are unlike us.’” 
Since the days of Aristotle there has come a great change in the 
conception of the possible extent of a state. The modern state 
can no longer be a thing of direct observation; it can only 


* Op. cit., pp. 201 ff. The reader will observe that Mr. Wallas refers to English 
jury trials. 

2 Ibid., p. 218. 5 Ibid., pp. 248 ff., 257. 

3 Ibid., pp. 229 ff. 6 Tbid., pp. 258 ff. 

4 Ibid., p. 249. 7 Ibid., p. §5. 
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exist as a mental entity, symbol, or abstraction. It was the 
position of Mazzini and Bismarck that no state could be successful 
unless composed of homogeneous peoples. This view has since 
been weakened, since different nationalities have prospered within 
successful states, and modern imperialism and colonization have 
tended to unite politically European and non-European types. 
What is now to be desired is not national or imperial egoism, but 
a recognition of the value of national differences. This stage 
might have been reached already if it had not been for the misinter- 
pretation of Darwinism which represented war as the chief agent 
of progress.‘ A healthy sign is the present tendency among 
biologists and sociologists to represent progress as the result of 
co-operation quite as much as the outcome of struggle: 

No one now expects an immediate, or prophesies with certainty an ultimate, 
Federation of the Globe; but the consciousness of a common purpose in man- 
kind, or even the acknowledgment that such a common purpose is possible, 
would alter the face of world politics at once. The discussion at the Hague of 
a halt in the race of armaments would no longer seem utopian, and the strenuous 
profession by the colonizing powers that they have no selfish ends in view might 
be transformed from a sordid and useless hypocrisy into a fact to which each 
nation might adjust its policy. The irrational race hatred which breaks out 
from time to time on the fringes of empire, would have little effect in world 
politics when opposed by a consistent conception of the future of human 
progress.? 


b) The Great Society and the psychological problems of modern 
industrial civilization. When Mr. Wallas’ second work, The 
Great Society, appeared (in 1914), several new and interesting 
developments in his general sociological thinking came to light. 
His first work, while stating that a sound psychology of society and 
politics must rest upon a consideration of both individual traits 
and the social environment which stimulates them, had been 
primarily limited to a consideration of the manner in which indi- 
vidual characteristics emerge in political life. The Great Society 
is logically devoted mainly to a consideration of the social and 


' [bid., pp. 273 ff. ? Ibid., pp. 294-905. 

} This book is reviewed by E. L. Talbert in the American Journal of Sociology 
(March, 1915), pp. 708-11; and by A. B. Wolfe, in the American Economic Review 
(June, 1915), pp. 311 ff. The latter is especially to be commended. 
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political environment, and of the desirable methods whereby it can 
be reconstructed so as to provide a more complete set of stimuli 
for the individual personality. It seems that Mr. Wallas had 
been affected by an afterthought that he had done his work too 
well in his earlier book. His clear and convincing demonstration 
that modern political activities are based upon a distressingly 
small amount of intelligent action on the part of anyone except 
the leaders in party exploitation seemed to trouble him. While 
he had clearly stated in the Human Nature in Politics that our only 
hope lies in the increase of the deliberate intelligent consideration 
that can be applied to political organization and administration, 
he apparently felt that a better case should be made out for the 
position and function of thought. The scope of his second work is 
considerably broader than that of the first. Instead of devoting 
his attention primarily to the problems of contemporary politics 
he makes a psychological analysis of our modern civilization 
which has grown up since the Industrial Revolution, which he 
designates as The Great Society. As he found representative 
democracy to be an experiment which was not entirely successful, 
so he discovers that our modern civilization has developed serious 
problems, unforseen by most of those who witnessed the trans- 
formation, but which are threatening enough to render the question 
of its ultimate success problematical rather than assured. To the 
consideration of these grave problems Mr. Wallas brings the same 
broad conception of psychology which distinguished his earlier 
work, which has even been improved at certain points. It is 
particularly refreshing to find an author who attempts an analysis 
of society upon the basis of a synthetic psychology.’ His general 
psychology combines the introspective and behavioristic theories; 
he has enriched ‘his knowledge of the unconscious processes in the 
individual mind by a study of the indispensable discoveries made by 
the leaders in modern abnormal psychology; and, finally, his 
social psychology rejects all one-sided explanations and is based 
upon the broad conception of the reactions of the individual 


t A good analysis of Wallas’ psychology is to be found in W. C. Mitchell, “Human 
Behavior and Economics,’ Quarterly Journal of Economics, November, 1914, 
pp. 12-18. 
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organism to the complex of stimuli from the environment. Again, 
he has now become an avowed sociologist. The word was men- 
tioned but once in his earlier book, but now all his analyses are 
made from the “sociological viewpoint.’’ All in all, it is a more 
valuable study than his other work, but being a general treatise on 
psychological sociology and not concerned with political problems, 
except incidentally, nothing more than a brief summary of its 
chief positions can be here presented. 

The society of the present day is to be traced to the great 
mechanical inventions of the Industrial Revolution, which gave 
the material basis for our civilization. The social transformation 
has been as far-reaching as the industrial and far less happy in 
its attendant circumstances. Instead of a social system based 
upon local association and personal relationships, we now have 
one founded upon world-wide, impersonal, and almost mechanical 
relations.‘ Those great scientific discoveries, which have made 
the technical changes in industry possible, have not been accom- 
panied by a parallel and proportional development of a science of 
social relationships. Psychological progress has been diffused 
only among a small class of experts, and has not permeated society 
in a manner comparable to the knowledge of technical processes in 
industry.” 

It is the aim of Mr. Wallas to supply this need and to discover 
how far a synthetic psychology of social processes can go toward 
discovering a way out of our present social dilemma. In formulat- 
ing a satisfactory theory of social psychology upon which to base 
an analysis of society, Mr. Wallas contends that one must accept 
the doctrine that the type-forms of human conduct are the result 
of inherited and acquired dispositions to act in a certain manner, 
stimulated by the experiences of the organism within its environ- 
ment.s The two especially important complex dispositions in 
mankind are instinct and intelligence, and Mr. Wallas, somewhat 
in opposition to his position in his previous work, insists that man 
is as naturally disposed to thought as he is to instinctive action.‘ 
But human dispositions, either instinctive or intellectual, cannot 


* The Great Society, pp. 3 ff. 3 Ibid., pp. 21 ff., 133 ff. 
? Ibid., pp. 17 ff., 322 f. 4 Ibid., pp. 40 ff. 
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function properly unless they are acted upon by the “appropriate 
stimuli” in the environment.' Unstimulated dispositions develop 
into what he designates as ‘‘ balked dispositions,’’ or what modern 
dynamic psychologists would call ‘‘repressed complexes.’’ These 
balked dispositions cause that nervous and mental instability, so 
prevalent in modern civilization, which has no basis in organic 
defects of the nervous system, and which is the fundamental 
pathological characteristic of modern society.2, The reason for 
the prevalence of balked dispositions in modern society is that our 
hereditary natural make-up has changed but little for ages, while 
the environment which stimulates that nature has been com- 
pletely revolutionized in the last century. While no one can hope 
0 revive exactly the same set of stimuli as originally operated, 
it is the task of modern social reorganization to discover and 
supply equivalent stimuli which will release that repressed energy 
dammed up by our balked dispositions, and make a happy and 
efficient life once more possible for the majority of the race.‘ 

On the basis of such a conception of social psychology Mr. 
Wallas finds that those theories which emphasize but one sub- 
jective aspect of the psychology of social processes are inadequate 
and unsatisfactory. Among the theories of this type which he 
rejects are those based upon habit, fear, hedonism, love, hatred, 
and the various psychologies of the crowd founded on imitation, 
sympathy, and suggestion.’ The problems of modern society can 
only be solved by the application of carefully reasoned thought, 
and while thought may have a subconscious basis, it is highly 
essential that society shall do all in its power to improve those 
aspects of thought which can be controlled by deliberate and con- 
scious solution and determination.*® 

Since human activities are all an expression of thought, will, 
and emotion, efficient social organization must make provision for 
bringing all of these aspects of human activity into play in an 
effective and well-balanced manner.’ The organized activity of 


cit., pp. §7 ff. 

2 Ibid., pp. 63 ff. 5 Thid., pp. 69-175. 
3 [bid., pp. 62 f. 6 [bid., pp. 176 ff. 
4 Ibid., pp. 67-68. 7 Ibid., pp. 237 ff. 
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society in this direction, however, has thus far been distressingly 
inadequate. The old method of stimulating thought by oral 
discussion has been largely displaced in modern society by the 
mechanical devices for imparting information, which, while they 
are much more efficient in distributing printed information, are 
greatly inferior in originating new thought.’ Particularly difficult 
is it for the average workingman to develop any independent or 
fruitful thought, owing to the destruction of the close personal 
relationships that formerly existed in the small groups of workmen, 
and the efforts of the vested interests, political and economic, to 
exploit the workingman’s ignorance by the perversions and dis- 
tortions of truth in the printed journals that reach the working 
class.2 The attempt to create a condition of effective thinking 
by discussion in modern legislatures has degenerated into a bur- 
lesque which makes the members good-natured cynics. This 
travesty reaches its height in the speeches of American Congressmen 
written by their secretaries and published, without being delivered, 
in the Congressional Record. 

The effective organization of the social will is equally deficient 
in modern society. The three contending varieties of will-organi- 
zation-individualism, based on the institution of private property; 
socialism, founded upon the proposition to extend the functions 
of the democratic state; and syndicalism, demanding a government 
on the basis of representation by occupations—all possess certain 
advantages, but are equally inadequate when taken alone.‘ It is 
the necessary next step in political invention to find by experiment 
the correct combination of these three contending principles. 

As to the organization of society to promote human happiness, 
it seems that, while modern industrialism has tremendously 
increased the technical devices for producing commodities for 
human comfort and convenience, it is equally true that the process 
has failed proportionately to increase the sum total of human 
happiness.’ The great advances have been made with the aim of 


* Ibid., pp. 240 ff. 3 Ibid., pp. 251 ff. 

2 Ibid., pp. 280 ff. 4 Ibid., pp. 290 ff.; 309, 3190. 

$s Ibid., pp. 322 ff. Cf. Veblen, Theory of Business Enterprise; and Theory of 
the Leisure Class. 
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increasing the production of wealth rather than securing a 
greater amount of satisfaction in its consumption. One of the 
most alarming aspects of the modern social transformation is that 
society has allowed the process to gain such momentum before it 
awakened to what was going on that the new developments have 
begun to get beyond the control of society. 


That which chiefly angers and excites us now, as we contemplate the 
society in which we live, is not a conviction that the world is a worse place 
than it has ever been, but the feeling that we have lost grip over the course of 
events, and are stupidly wasting the power over nature which might make the 
world infinitely better.* 


It is to be the test of the success of modern society as to whether 
it will be able to make up by future efforts what it has lost through 
its lethargy and apathy in the past. The laboring class has been 
especially unfortunate in this transition. The impersonal, monoto- 
nous, large-scale, and highly subdivided and standardized industry 
of today has destroyed the pleasure of manual labor, and the 
conditions of urban life among the working classes have made it 
difficult for them to achieve happiness outside of working hours.’ 
The conclusion of Mr. Wallas’ work is its most unsatisfactory part. 
In his proposals as to how to organize society to attain happiness 
he mixes many fertile suggestions as to diversifying interests and 
economizing effort with Aristotle’s metaphysical conception of 
the “‘mean”’ as the ideal, and ends by practically throwing up his 
hands and passing the problem over to philosophy. Fortunately, 
he had already provided his readers with enough suggestions as to 
a more practical and promising program so that they need not 
assent to his conclusions. 

c) Our Social Heritage and socio-psychological suggestions for 
social reconstruction and improvement. Mr. Wallas’ latest work, 
and the logical completion of his body of social theory, is contained 
in a series of lectures delivered in the New School for Social Re- 
search and in Yale University. It was published in 1921 under the 
title Our Social Heritage. Each of his books seems to have pro- 
ceeded naturally out of the demand produced by its predecessor. 


1 Op. cit., p. 323. 
? Ibid., pp. 323 ff. 3 Ibid., pp. 348 ff. 
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His Human Nature in Politics attacked the current intellectualism 
in political, social, and economic theory. His Great Society, while 
assuming the dominance of subconscious and emotional elements, 
insisted that improvement could only come through rational thought 
and conscious effort. Our Social Heritage is a well-reasoned analysis 
of important factors involved in any program for the conscious 
improvement of society. It deals with “the ideas, habits, and 
institutions directly concerned in the political, economic, and social 
organization of those modern communities which constitute ‘The 
Great Society.’ ”’ It has an immediate pragmatic and remedial 
purpose, for he believes that without an adequate understanding 
of our “socially inherited ways of living and thinking” and a deter- 
mination better to adjust them to the needs of the day, humanity 
will speedily be confronted with greater disasters than the 
world-war. 

Mr. Wallas takes as his starting-point the essential distinction 
between “nature” and ‘“‘nurture.’”’ Man’s nature, or his physi- 
ological and neurological equipment, has not changed for thou- 
sands of years. Indeed, man may be said to have become “biolo- 


gically parasitic on his social heritage.’’ The other animals can 
thrive without a social heritage, but man would soon become extinct 


without its support. “Nurture,” upon which man must depend 
for his present existence and for his future progress, includes both 
individual acquisitions and those which come to him from society 
past and present. The cultural supremacy of man has been prim- 
arily, if not wholly, a product of his social heritage. Likewise, any 
hope of future improvement depends upon a better understanding 
and utilization of our socially inherited culture and institutions. 
Yet this problem is becoming progressively more difficult, for the 
great increase of our body of pertinent information is making it 
more difficult to find a means for an adequate transmission of our 
social heritage and the rapid technological changes are _ necessi- 
tating a continual social readjustment." 

Any adequate utilization and reconstruction of our social heri- 
tage involves sustained muscular and mental effort. Impulses 
must be to some extent replaced by conscious effort. There must 


* Our Social Heritage, chap. i. 
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come into being a self-conscious will for improvement. It is not 
easy, however, to sustain conscious effort. Physiological reactions 
and instincts have been evolved to meet continuous needs. Higher 
conscious activity has been produced to serve only occasional wants. 
Therefore, conscious effort brings a high degree of fatigue. It is 
doubtful whether either conscious mental or muscular effort can 
function with decent efficiency unless it is accompanied by a free play 
of the emotions and the force of the “artistic drive.’’ Conscious 
intellectual effort and artificial intellectual methods have been 
most successful in pure science and technology and least so in the 
social sciences, but the improvement of our social heritage depends 
upon a more scientific and pragmatic social science." 

In a very real sense social reconstruction and the reorganization 
of our social heritage depend upon devising better ways for the 
development and organization of various types of co-operation— 
group, national, and international. There are different forms of 
co-operation exhibited in the biological world—the leaderless and 
unorganized co-operation of the ants, the co-operation of cattle 
under a single leader, and the co-operation of a wolf pack in which 
each member is affected by instincts of both leadership and obedi- 
ence. Mankind exemplifies this last or wolf type of the co-opera- 
tion of a “loosely and intermittently gregarious animal.” Man 
is further capable of consciously organized and directed co-opera- 
tion, but this requires unusual effort and produces a high degree of 
fatigue. Even conscious group co-operation has as yet been but 
imperfectly realized by mankind and tends to break down in times 
of stress, as proved by the disasters of the British Dardanelles and 
Mesopotamian expeditions during the war. National co-operation 
is far more artificial than group co-operation and depends to a 
much greater extent on socially inherited knowledge and con- 
scious effort. Group co-operation rests to a considerable extent 
upon personal knowledge and contacts, but “‘a modern civilized 
man can never see or hear the nation of which he is a member, and, 
if he thinks or feels about it, he must do so by employing some 
acquired entity of the mind.” An accurate idea of the nation 
then is essential if we are to have any “reliable stimulus to large- 


* Op. cit., chap. ii. 
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scale co-operative emotion and co-operative action.’’ The average 
citizen, however, has no systematic method for building up his 
“idea of the nation.” It is the unconscious and carelessly acquired 
product of his daily experiences. Much of it is due to conscious 
propaganda by the vested interests, for though the average 
citizen may be aimless, careless, and thoughtless, ‘‘ the controllers 
of newspapers, especially of the sinister American or British Jour- 
nals whose writers are apparently encouraged to ‘color the news’ 
as well as their comments on the news, in accordance with the will 
of a multi-millionaire proprietor, know pretty exactly what they 
are doing.” Hence, if we are to have any solid basis for national 
co-operation we must work out a more scientific method of acquir- 
ing our idea of a nation and its accompanying emotions. Mr. 
Wallas submits some interesting and thoughtful suggestions 
toward this end. We should start with a Cartesian skepticism and 
advance by critical reasoning. Our conclusions must be based 
upon a careful and patient observation of our fellow-citizens, their 
type, actions, and aspirations. Such scrutiny of our countrymen 
will convince us of the wide divergence and variety of type, fitness, 
tastes, and capacity which exist. The fallacious notion of the 
uniformity of men has been the curse of modern politics and eco- 
nomics. Yet we can never have a stable national organization or 
effective national co-operation without a greater degree of common 
consent to the existing social and economic order than that which 
now prevails. The problem will probably best be solved by recog- 
nizing this diversity of taste and capacity and providing an equality 
of opportunity for the diversified population to realize their aspira- 
tions according to their differing capacities. ‘The better adjustment 
of individual tasks and responsibilities to individual differences 
between human beings must become ‘“‘the conscious, organized and 
effective purpose of modern civilization.”’ 

World-co-operation is even more difficult of achievement than 
national co-operation. If one is to approach intelligently the 
problem of international relations he must make the initial admis- 
sion that “the change of scale from national co-operation to world- 
co-operation involves a change in the form and character of the 
co-operative process. It is a change of kind as well as degree.” 


EEE 
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Many of those instinctive and emotional forces which produce 
group and national co-operation instinctively impel us to hate 
aliens and induce a combative attitude toward them. Yet world- 
co-operation in certain phases of economic and commercial activity 
has become a basic fact in modern life and it is futile to retain 
Cobden’s dream that we can enjoy commercial intercourse without 
incurring political friction. There is little hope of building up a 
sound internationalism on a purely instinctive or emotional basis. 
it must be founded on conscious thought and reasoned calculation 
of results. Especially must we learn to calculate the disastrous 
results of a world-war and obtain therefrom an impulse to avoid 
war and a willingness to take those steps which are necessary to 
prevent its coming. Wilson’s ‘Fourteen Points” once seemed 
destined to provide a basis for rational international co-operation, 
but the opportunity was ingloriously lost at Paris. Certain 
improvements must be made if we are to have any effective world- 
co-operation. We must abandon generalizations about an abstract 
state which will not apply to any concrete state; we must study 
history, government, law, and biology from the new problem atti- 
tude of world-co-operation; we must work out a control of the press 
which will make it impotent to debase statesmanship and arouse 
unnecessary international hatred and will make it a real force in 
sound internationaleducation; we must reconsider liberty, independ- 
ence, nationality, and equality from an international point of 
view and give them greater realization at home; we must stimulate 
political invention so as to adapt national institutions to superna- 
tional needs; and we must co-operate in every way in any procedure 
which will produce an international outlook. It would even be 
worth while to send representatives to the League of Nations meet- 
ing at Geneva, if only to co-operate in an international survey of 
the heavens." 

Since the world-war there have been many appeals from repre- 
sentatives of organized Christianity, and especially from those 
who come from the more conservative religious circles, to make 
religion the basis of world-union and co-operation. Mr. Wallas 
suggests that it would be most pertinent to inquire what organized 


* Op. cii., chaps. iii-iv, ix, xi—xii. 
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religion has contributed during the last ten years to make good its 
claim to fitness to assume the leadership in world-unity. His 
examination of the evidence constitutes an overwhelming indict- 
ment of organized Christianity. Without notable exceptions the 
church has aligned itself with the reactionary and vicious elements 
in the international situation. The German Lutherans supported 
Prussian militarism and the invasion of Belgium. The Austrian 
Catholics were the leaders in the anti-Serbian movement. The 
Anglican Church vigorously favored crushing peace terms for 
Germany and condoned the Irish policy of the government and 
the massacres in India. The French Catholic elements have 
supported the peace of revenge and French post-war diplomacy. 
Above all, sacramental Christianity lacks the essential ethical ele- 
ment which is necessary for social reconstruction. No group 
accepts the sacraments with more reverence and enthusiasm than 
the Spanish brigands. He concludes that 

The special task of our generation might be so to work and think as to be able 
to hand on to the boys and girls who, fifty years hence, at some other turn- 
ing point of world history, may gather in the schools, the heritage of a world- 
outlook deeper and wider and more helpful than that of modern Christendom." 
Science also needs to be readapted before it can be of much assist- 
ance in world-co-operation. It has been of great aid in tech- 
nology, but it is indispensable that science be moralized and that 
scientific methods be adopted rapidly in the moral and social 
sciences. 

In this manner Mr. Wallas makes a plea for conscious, rational, 
and ‘‘telic’’ progress which entitles him to a place with Lester F. 
Ward and L. T. Hobhouse. 

Mr. Wallas, in addition to the general subject of the improvement 
of types of co-operation, considers a number of subjects which are 
of great significance in political theory. In treating the subject of 
the control of national co-operation, he discusses the cardinal prob- 
lem of contemporary political theory, namely, the question of 
territorial and capitation representation versus vocationalism and 
pluralism. While he severely criticizes the doctrines of vocational- 
ism, he admits at the outset that the future will probably witness 


Ibid., p. 291. 
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a compromise between territorial representation and vocationalism 
rather than a complete victory of either. Mr. Wallas adduces an 
imposing array of objections to vocationalism. It produces inde- 
pendence and arrogance in the actions of the group and in its atti- 
tude toward other groups and toward the state. It breeds con- 
servatism because men are more conservative in professional affairs 
than elsewhere. It is based chiefly upon the identity of men rather 
than their differences, which are much more numerous and obvious. 
It is ill adapted to the accumulation of capital through temporarily 
unproductive labor and is not well fitted for changes in the function 
and relationship of workers. The lessons of history, as proved by 
the medieval guilds, are contrary to its contentions. During the 
late war the territorial state took the lead in the attempt to adapt 
skill and taste to public needs while the trade unions resisted this 
effort.t It must be borne in mind, of course, that exponents of 
vocationalism, such as Cole and Hobson, take exactly the opposite 
position as to the effect of the vocational principle. Mr. Wallas 
proceeds to examine the various professions in the light of his gen- 
eralized indictment of vocationalism and is convinced that they 
afford concrete confirmation of his generalizations. Those readers 
who have also examined Mr. Cole’s Social Theory will probably 
come to the pessimistic conclusion that society is confronted by the 
alternatives of the “devil” of territorialism and the ‘deep sea”’ 
of vocationalism. 

Mr. Wallas analyzes the problems of liberty, rights, and honor 
from the socio-psychological point of view. Liberty is a condition 
in which human impulses are not obstructed. It is to be justified 
on the ground that the obstruction of normal impulses is accompa- 
nied by detrimental moral and psychological results. Yet, inasmuch 
as we are not perfectly adapted to either our primitive or our 
present environment we can expect no complete realization of all our 
impulses—no perfect liberty. Further, it is necessary to recognize 
that the results of the obstruction of impulses differ according to the 
source of the obstruction. We rarely sense our lack of freedom 
when nonhuman causes prevent us from following our impulses, 


* Op. cit., chap. v. 
2 Ibid., chap. vi. 
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or when restrained by prevailing beliefs and practices or by recog- 
nized inequalities. Our sense of liberty and freedom is outraged 
only when there is an arbitrary interference with normal human 
relationships and aspirations. Contrasting the theories of liberty 
held by Pericles and John Stuart Mill, he finds the doctrines of the 
former far more sound and helpful, for Pericles stressed the fact 
that liberty has positive implications of duty and responsibility and 
is not a mere negative absence of all forms of coercion. Liberty 
implies not only the opportunity to exercise one’s faculties, but 
also the conscious and organized will to do so. The doctrine of 
natural rights depends upon the same psychological considerations. 
It is founded upon the fact that the obstruction of the normal 
course of important instincts by human action “causes a feeling of 
painful resentment” and leads to a lessening of individual and 
social efficiency. But, as these instincts were produced in a primi- 
tive environment, we cannot expect at present to enjoy a com- 
plete realization of our instinctive cravings, nor would it be for the 
good of the community if we could do so. This distinction has 
been the cause of the struggle between the psychological and the 
metaphysical exponents of the doctrine of natural rights. The 
honor of the individual no longer requires direct retaliation for a 
wrong, but is satisfied by a legal suit. We may expect a similar 
evolution in the methods of dealing with national honor. The 
sociopsychological independence of the individual is valuable only 
“if it leads to certain positive mental and moral efforts. ’’! 

Finally, Mr. Wallas deals with the value and significance of 
constitutional monarchy. Its importance was well stated by 
Bagehot, who declared that it supplied a personal symbol of an 
impersonal power and thereby produced loyalty. In England the 
monarch has symbolized not only national power, but also imperial 
unity. The advantages of the person-symbol are that it requires 
no mental effort whatever to be comprehended and that the mere 
sight of the monarch evokes loyalty. There are also significant 
disadvantages. ‘The symbol may behave much like a human being, 
it may prove insane like George III or a meddlesome nuisance like 
Victoria. Though a sight of the king may produce loyalty, it 


* [bid., chaps. vii-vi ii. 
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supplies little information about the real nature of the English 
government. Symbols lead to instinctive and emotional reactions, 
and not to conscious and reasoned action. Symbols are particu- 
larly inadequate in matters concerning international relations. 
While Mr. Wallas does not specifically commit himself on this 
subject, the reader may legitimately infer that he believes that the 
person-symbol of the crown is no longer indispensable to the most 
efficient type of government in England." 

The above summary of his more salient points in this latest 
work gives but a faint impression of the content of the book with 
its wealth of concrete illustrative material, but it will probably 
justify Mr. Laski’s contention that it is the product of “‘sober 
wisdom. ’” 

Even this brief and inadequate summary of Mr. Wallas’ works 
will suffice to convince the reader of their importance. If, as Pro- 
fessor Tenney says, the prime end of sociology is a rational 
criticism of public policy, then few writers have acquitted them- 
selves of the task imposed by their subject in such an efficient 
manner as has Mr. Wallas. His works represent in a general way 
the best that sociology has to offer in the way of suggestions to 
political science. He insists that first of all political science must 
be modernized, both in subject-matter and ia method. It must 
take account of the vast changes in civilization since the time of 
Aristotle, or even of Montesquieu and Burke, and deal effectively 
with the new problems which these changes have produced. It 
can no longer afford to concern itself with metaphysical questions 
about society or with unreal conceptions of human nature, but 
must deal with actual conditions of the present, and deal with 
them scientifically. By this scientific treatment he means that 
political science must base its generalizations only upon the funda- 
mental laws of human psychology as revealed by careful statistical 

t Op. cit., chap. x. 

2 It is especially gratifying to note that Mr. Wallas has apparently wholly escaped 
the effects of the war hysteria which has distorted the writings of so many sociologists 
and publicists. The contrast between Our Social Heritage and The Group Mind is 
especially instructive on this point. Yet Mr. Wallas relies to a distressing degree 


upon English data and illustrations, a procedure which is all the more unpardonable 
in an author with his extensive knowledge of the United States. 
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measurement of human conduct, not only in political groupings 
but in the wider forms of association. To be sure there are many 
defects in his work. The professional psychologist would quarrel 
with him over many points of detail, and he gives little evidence 
of having read widely in the strictly sociological literature of 
recent times, but these defects are more than compensated for by 
the abundance of those illuminating concrete illustrations of his 
main propositions which a keenly observant and reflective mind 
has drawn from a close contact with many phases of English life 
in a quarter of a century of active connnection with academic and 
political affairs. Until students of political science turn their 
attention from an exclusive concern with the formal treatises on 
their subject from Pufendorf to Burgess, and deal seriously 
with the defects in their subject which Mr. Wallas has so clearly 
revealed, there can be little hope that academic political science 
will have any considerable leavening effect upon modern politi- 
cal life.’ 


[AutHOR’s Note.—It had been the plan of the writer, when this series of articles 
was projected, to include a consideration of the English contributions to pluralistic 


theories of society, to anthropological and historical sociology in its bearing upon 
political theory, and to the study of the biological factors operating in social and 
political life. Since that time, however, the need for such articles has practically 
disappeared. Professor F. W. Coker has given us an admirable summary of the 


' This cursory account of contributions of English social psychology to political 
theory should not be concluded without a brief reference to the thesis of a brilliant 
lecture given by the eminent English psychologist and ethnologist, W. H. R. Rivers, 
at the New School for Social Research in March of 1920. Reviewing the history 
of psychology he showed how the older psychology was almost entirely intellectualistic 
and dominated by those who came to psychology from philosophy. Two later 
movements had the same effect. Experimental psychology stressed the intellectual 
factors because they were more amenable to measurement. Educational psychology 
placed nearly all the emphasis on intellectual faculties. Recent developments have 
seriously challenged this type of approach. Thorndike, McDougall, and others 
have shown the vital significance of the instinctive factors. The social psychology 
of Durkheim, Tarde, Sumner, Ross, and others has applied psychological doctrine 
to social processes. More important than any other recent development in psy- 
chology, however, has been the development of medical psychology and psycho- 
analysis by such men as Freud, Adler, Jung, and Jones. They have shown the signifi- 
cance of the subconscious and emotional elements in mental life and have for the 
first time given us a synthetic view of the mind. In endeavoring to solve problems 
of individual conduct the sex element has been shown to be the chief drive in civilian 
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pluralistic theories of society in his article on “The Technique of the Pluralistic State,” 
in the American Political Science Review for May, 1921. The chief problems in the 
field of anthropological and historical sociology have been set forth in three papers by 
Professor W. F. Ogburn, Dr. A. A. Goldenweiser, and myself in the Publications of the 
American Sociological Society for 1921. The biological factors, analyzed briefly in 
Bristol’s Social Adaptation, pp. 56-120; and in Todd’s Theories of Social Progress, pp. 
239-321, are to be treated thoroughly and systematically in articles and monographs 
projected by Professor Frank H. Hankins.] 


life, while in war the instinct of self-preservation assumes the major proportions. 
The underlying mental mechanisms have, however, been proved to be the same in 
both cases. It is probable that these mechanisms can also be utilized to interpret 
the defects in social, as well as in individual, conduct. There is the same tendency 
in social circles as in the individual to repress unpleasant and disagreeable facts and 
experiences. The most important disagreeable and repulsive fact in modern society 
to those who dominate public policy is the threatened and probable change in the 
status of the social and economic classes. This produces a powerful mechanism of 
class defense in the violent opposition to any expressions of radicalism. The only 
hope of an effective social therapeutic lies in obtaining a social device for telling the 
truth about social defects with as much frankness and thoroughness as the physician 
reveals individual defects of character and conduct to the patient. The essential 
parts of this lecture are reproduced in an article on “Psychology and the War,” in 
Scribner’s Magazine, August, 1920. See also his brochure on Psychology and 
Sociology. 

In his promised elaboration of this point of view in a forthcoming work, one 
may look for one of the first definitive attempts to apply the Freudian doctrine to 
social and political psychology. An American contribution to this field is contained 
in Walter Lippmann’s Preface to Politics. 


THE CATEGORY “HUMAN PROCESS’— 
A METHODOLOGICAL NOTE 


ALBION W. SMALL 
University of Chicago 


ABSTRACT 


For technical convenience it may be advisable to emphasize the distinction 
between the operative aspect of experience and the content aspect, by confining the 
phrase the social process to the former and the human process to the latter. The soci- 
ologists could not, if they would, absolve themselves from their share of the function 
of interpreting the human process. This note proposes a formula of the human process 
developed out of generalization of attitudes toward wants and of resulting adjust- 
ments of values. An excursus on Darwinism illustrates by analogy the relation of the 
formula to the present state of sociological science. The generalization conservation 
of compatibles invites reconsideration of the entire record of the human process on the 
fact side, and further use of the hypothesis for criticism of conduct values. 


We have had much to say about the category “process’’—first 
in its generic content, second as a term corresponding with phenom- 
ena of persons and groups of persons, i.e., ‘the social process,” or 
social processes. 

It is now in order to distinguish between two aspects of the same 
reality which neither sociologists, nor psychologists, nor general 
philosophers, nor all combined have sufficiently advertised. 

Two sequences of operations, each dependent upon the other, 
each however separable in thought from the other, are observable 
in human experience. Let us designate these distinguishable series 
provisionally by the phrases “‘the social process”’ and ‘‘the human 
process.” 

It would evidently be a convenience if we could adopt two terms 
which would carry on their face greater difference of meaning than 
is suggested by those just proposed. Our business now is not with 
words but with operations, and we may proceed to point out the 
content for which we adopt the two labels experimentally as symbols. 

Probably most of the sociologists, if they use both phrases, 
unconsciously employ them interchangeably—as complete syno- 


' A section from a graduate course on general sociology. 
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nyms. The present suggestion is an effort to start a usage of 
emphasizing an important difference which they may be employed 
to indicate; viz., the difference between the operative aspect of 
human experience, for which the present proposal would reserve the 
category “the social process,” and the content aspect of experience, 
to which we would give the name “the human process.’”* 

To illustrate by a far-fetched comparison. Whena railroad man 
speaks of ‘railroading’ he has in mind primarily some or all of the 
technical processes involved in the building and management of 
railroads. He is thinking of the financing processes, the construc- 
tion processes, the maintenance processes, the equipping processes, 
the train-operating processes, the auditing processes, etc. All this 
is the machinery side of railroading—its technique, the details of its 
methods. These would be in principle precisely the same if a given 
road were devoted entirely to the service of war as they are when 
the road is carrying on operations of peace. 

As contrasted with the professional railroad man, the profes- 
sional economist, that is, the general economist who is not special- 
izing on the economics of railroading, lumps all these details in a 
scheme of incidentals to the functions which railroading as a whole 
serves within the entire life of society. He brings into his fore- 
ground not the details which constitute the mechanism of railroad- 
ing, but the services which the organization of these details perform 
—primarily transportation and communication. 

As the terms are to be used in this section, the category ‘‘ human 
process’’ is to the category “social process’’ as the categories “‘ trans- 
portation” and ‘‘communication”’ are to the category “railroading”’ 
in the sense above indicated. Further analysis will serve to empha- 
size the distinction. 

From the earliest philosophizings of which we have any record, 
wide-looking people have tried to bring the human lot under some 
general conception which would embrace its absolute and ultimate 
meaning. Apparently the desire for such a conclusive interpreta- 
tion is as strong today as ever. Perhaps it is shared by larger pro- 
portions of people than in any previous age. We presume that 


t The need of this distinction did not impress me until a year or two ago, and I 
have never before tried to be consistent in using the terms. 
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popular education has increased average powers of reflection and 
generalization. If we are right, it is not an unnatural inference. 
that the philosophical yearning makes itself felt in larger ratios of 
outreachings for comprehensive surveys of life. However this may 
be, from Plato down to Nietzsche there have been innumerable 
attempts to state just what human life is, in its essence and in 
its totality. These attempts have taken shape in theological, 
philosophical, historico-philosophical, poetical and pseudo-scientific 
hypotheses as to the total meaning of life. It may as well be con- 
fessed in all frankness that an important stimulus of the sociological 
movement all over the world, and particularly in America, has from 
the beginning been desire to find the master key to the total meaning 
of life for which so many predecessors had searched. 

The notable difference between the sociologists and most of 
the previous searchers has been that, before the sociological period, 
virtually all the inquirers into the final philosophy of life had con- 
sciously or unconsciously set as their goal discovery of the meaning 
of human life as it appears to omniscient mind. Most of the sociol- 
ogists have gradually schooled themselves into the humility of trying 
to sum up merely the most comprehensive meaning that observation 
of human life discloses to finite mind. We are trying to bring all 
the processes of human life into a focus that will exhibit their 
coherence, and to that extent their value. We have learned that 
we have no competence beyond that range. 

Accordingly the present section is not an attempt to tell what 
human life ought to be. It does not exploit a theory—either of 
the writer or of someone else—about life. At first, and until notice 
is given of departure from actual findings by observation to infer- 
ences from the findings, the section simply sets in order facts of 
human experience in their cumulative force as automatic revealers 
of the substance or content of life as we know it—the human pro- 
cess as an economy of realizing values resident in people. 

To begin with, then, human beings are want-generators. This 
form of expression implies no snap judgments about antecedent 
psychological problems. ‘The term want, as used in this discussion, 
stands for all forth-puttings of personal power toward objects. We 
thereby no more commit ourselves, and it is no more due from 
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us to commit ourselves to any previous conception of the essence 
of wants than it is necessary for an engineer in dealing with a 
dynamo as a power-mediator to solve the mystery of the essence 
of electricity. 

Human beings are want-generators. Thisisnotatheory. Itis 
a concrete fact. It is no statement of anyone’s fancy. It is simply 
verbal formulation of that which everyone finds in detail whenever 
one turns sufficiently penetrating analysis upon a human being. 

To bring this fact out as dramatically as possible, let us use a 
little Jules Verne or H. G. Wells imagination. Let us suppose the 
whole surface of our globe, both land and water, is peeled off, as they 
skin a steer at the stockyards, and that this surface—say to the 
deepest level at which mines or fisheries are worked—is spread out 
flat like a map. Suppose we are up in an airplane with some sort 
of optical instruments that bring this whole surface into a true 
perspective. Suppose, by means of some sort of super-Roentgen- 
ray attachments, we were able to penetrate far enough into the 
motivation of the human activities which would be within our field 
of vision to answer the question whether any common method of 
actuation is in evidence. Should we discover any identical factor 
in the behavior of all men, women, and children on the earth ? 

We have already answered the question. Whether these people 
are aware of it or not, all of them are alike in this radical fact that 
each and every one is spending his life trying to satisfy wants. 

More than this: Let us suppose we have another attachment 
to our optical instruments, which carries our observation back along 
the historic and prehistoric ages. From the first man that has 
left any intelligible traces of his activities, says the Neanderthal man, 
down to the latest recipient of the Nobel prize, or the latest member- 
elect of the French Academy, each animal specimen that has left 
enough evidence about itself to warrant its classification as a human 
being has thereby, directly or inferentially, betrayed likeness to 
every other human being ever observed in this one thing—whether 
in any other or not is a question by itself—each and every man, 
woman, and child is like every other in this one thing, that from 
life’s end to life’s end each is trying to satisfy wants." 


* The question whether, or to what extent, this fact extends into subhuman species 
has no bearing upon anything vital in our later argument. 
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Perhaps the foregoing sentences have not said anything. Per- 
haps they are merely sterile words—Pickwickian parodies of real 
knowledge. On the other hand, it is not inconceivable that in 
fastening upon this commonplace observation as a clue we may have 
seized the master key to all that science in the strict sense will ever 
discover about the content aspect of human life. Let us follow 
this conceivability into certain details. 

If we kept on watching, by the aid of these super-machineries 
which we have imagined—and this conceit is merely a figure for all 
the apparatus of observation of human beings which the different 
kinds of research have invented—if we pursued our observation of 
human beings as want-generators, we should soon find that the 
wants which urge people vary indescribably in detail in different 
times and places. We should find that some people—even in the 
same time and place—do not show a following through toward all 
the kinds of wants that we discover other people trying to satisfy. 

If we consider these facts long enough we discover that all the 
different kinds of wants which human beings have been known to 
manifest may be assembled under certain characterizing labels. 

Up to this point sociologists are unanimous. They find that 
people are always and everywhere prompted to action by wants." 
They find that these wants are innumerable in detail, but much 
fewer in fundamental kind. They find that some people appear to 
be moved by some variation of each of these generically similar kinds 
of wants, other people by only a part of them. 

On the other hand, all social scientists differ among themselves 
as to how many kinds of wants human beings have manifested. 
This is a question of detail which should not arrest us in the least 
in following out the present clue. Whether the generic human 
wants number « or y or z should not distract our attention from the 
more important matter. The question of numbers is relatively 
trivial. It does not change the essential fact that human life, from 
a very rudimentary stage, is invariably a want-generating process, 


‘If they prefer some other word—wish, valuation, interest, etc.—they are really 
going back to, and not necessarily farther than our initial observation want. As I 
use the term “interest” in a special sociological sense (see Small, General Sociology, 
PP. 433 ef passim) it stands for a hypothetical something back of wishes or wants or 
valuations, but that hypothesis need not be brought into the present argument. 
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and furthermore a process of attempting to satisfy the wants 
generated. The question of the number of kinds of wants thus far 
generated is merely one of the phases of difficulty which our minds 
meet in trying to grasp the facts. The differences of opinion about 
numbers which are rooted in differences of opinion about principles 
of classification are simply differences about the most adequate 
ways of setting the facts in order in our thinking. 

Mr. Edwin Markham, the poet, reduces human wants to three— 
Bread, Beauty, Brotherhood. The alliteration is appealing, and 
Mr. Markham shows better reasons than that in support of the 
classification. It would not be a profitable use of time in the pres- 
ent connection to discuss long with anyone who found the classifi- 
cation adequate. 

Others have found it most convenient to gather all discovered 
human wants into six groups. Still others prefer a different num- 
ber of subcategories, resulting from different principles of classifi- 
cation. It is not necessary for the present purpose to decide 
whether the most objective arrangement of human wants is into 
three groups, or six or sixty-six or six hundred and sixty-six. The 
important thing here and now is to recognize the parts which non- 
identical and somewhat divergent wants play in the entire drama 
of human life. 

Provisionally then we will arrange our further illustrations of 
certain primary phenomena of wants around a sixfold classification 
which has been found somewhat useful for more than thirty years." 
The main thing now to be urged holds good of human wants, 
however they are grouped, provided the classification does not 
arbitrarily exclude any actually observed human want. 

Our general observation then is that typical people, the world 
over and the ages through, in the degree in which they have arrived 
at rudimentary expression of all departments of their human nature, 
have betrayed similarity in following after some variation and com- 
bination of or samples from these six different kinds of wants. 
They want: (1) To Be; (2) To Have; (3) To Rank; (4) To Know; 


t The accusation was once made that it had been stolen from Plato. While we 
should plead “not guilty” technically, it is not so clear that Plato’s analysis did not 
amount to this sixfold scheme. 
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(5) To Feel; (6) To Fit. Expressed in substantives, they want: 
(1) Health; (2) Wealth; (3) Prestige, (Sociability); (4) Knowledge; 
(5) Beauty; (6) Rightness.* 

It would be easy to expand these categories into a bulky treatise 
on the typical human wants under the aspect of social forces. For the 
present purpose we shall confine ourselves to brief expansion of the 
titles. 

1. In the first place, people want to de, i.e., to live in the sheer 
animal sense. This means that they not only want to stay alive, 
to continue breathing, but they want to grow and use their bodily 
powers. ‘They want to be physically strong, and to use their lusty 
strength for all it is worth. They want to luxuriate in physical 
existence. To symbolize all this we use the alternate label, Health. 

2. People want to have; to gather things into their exclusive 
possession or control; first, because things have immediate uses, 
then because remoter uses of things make possessions desirable. 
Our blanket term for all the objects aimed at by this type of want is 
Wealth. 

3. People want to rank; to have a rating in their group or 
groups; if possible to rank above somebody; at least to be counted 
equal to somebody, preferably to many somebodies; in the last 
resort to escape ranking below their neighbors. For all the objects 
thus wanted there is no thoroughly satisfactory label, but for several 
years the term Prestige has been serving some of the users of this 
classification as an improvement upon the earlier name Sociability. 

4. People want to know; to reflect in their own minds what is, 
and what occurs outside of their own minds, together with the rea- 
sons for this being and occurring. The appropriate substantive 
for this whole range of objects wanted is Knowledge. 

5. People want to feel, in the sense of enjoyment for enjoyment’s 
sake. They want to experience every sort of pleasure-giving emo- 
tion, in distinction, for our purposes, from pleasurable physical 
sensations. They want stimuli of their different capacities for 
satisfaction of other than bodily tastes, regardless of any and all 


* My colleague, Professor Faris, is using a quite different classification of ‘‘wishes.”’ 
The essential matter in the present argument would not be affected in the least if his 
analysis should completely displace the one here used. 
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ulterior values of the tastes or emotions. For the entire range of 
objects appealing to the wants which we sometimes designate as 
aesthetic we employ the term Beauty. 

6. People want to fit into the scheme of things which is oppres- 
sively stronger and bigger than themselves, to which, from the earli- 
est beginnings, they have various kinds of nondescript sense of 
responsibility. No so-called ‘“‘nature-people” has been discovered 
which did not display some sort of furtive notion of being at the 
mercy of some kind of powers pervading surrounding space; and 
no peoples have been found utterly wanting in yearnings to adjust 
these liabilities so that they may fit into their lot in life, i.e., so that 
they may be “‘right”’ with their surroundings. We use the term 
Righiness rather than Righteousness to designate these wants for 
this reason: ‘ Righteousness” is a conception which belongs in a 
relatively late stage of mental and moral consciousness. It does 
not belong with the more rudimentary types of desire for adjust- 
ment. Dr. Charles R. Henderson used this sixfold classification of 
wants, but with the reservation that Religion should be the sixth 
category, or otherwise it should be recognized as a seventh primary 
want. The problem of the relation of religion to elementary human 
wants lies outside the scope of the present analysis. The hypoth- 
esis which would be used if the problem were to be discussed here 
would be that religion is a response to the éofality of the elemental 
wants, and cannot be accounted for as though it were co-ordinate 
with these factors. 

Let us be reminded that we are not now dealing with theory in 
the speculative sense. We are literally reviewing facts of observa- 
tion. We are reciting not what we wish human life had been, not 
what we think human life ought to be. We are pointing out certain 
elements of what human life actually has been, and we are saying 
that these elements may turn out to be more significant than has 
been supposed. 

Let us take a next step: Men have (first) been want-generators. 
In the second place, men have graduated their wants. 

We are now merely recapitulating facts, not theorizing about 
them. We do not even go so far as to comment on the methods by 
which these things have come to pass. Still less do we venture 
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remarks about the reasons for these occurrences. Otherwise we 
should have ventured into the realm of interpretation, of speculation. 
Our effort is now rather to put indubitable facts together in such a 
way that they will present more meaning than has hitherto appeared. 
We are not even trying now to classify the ways in which men have 
graduated their wants. We are simply advertising the fact of 
graduation. 

First, then, as between species and varieties and units of the 
same want: most obviously under (1) health, the gradations of the 
food want. When bare existence was at stake in the ordinary con- 
ditions of life, men could not be squeamish if they would about their 
food. They ate what they could get, and when they could get it. 
From this extreme there are countless removes out to the most 
whimsical food demands of the epicure, or the most scientific 
standards of the dietitian. The iike gradation has been exhibited 
in successive variations of other types of wants within the “health”’ 
category; for example, all those wants which reach out for bodily 
power, efficiency, endurance. We have no authoritative terms for 
the extremes of this scale, and we have no precise scheme for the 
intervening gamut. No one doubts, however, that there are many 
steps in the gradation between human beings at their physical 
minimum and human beings at the height of what is known by 
physical trainers as “condition.’”’ We have no doubt, either, that 
men have tended to the adoption, from time to time, of tacit 
standards of “condition,”” which standards express more or less 
permanent fixation of health wants at points above others less 
exacting. Without venturing now even a guess in explanation, 
there seems to have operated among people some sort of recognition 
of utility, which in the long run has resulted in choices of types of 
satisfaction increasingly responding to the want behind the demand. 

To illustrate further within (2) the “wealth” category: Men of 
primitive types have coveted as possessions many things which, 
from the civilized man’s point of view were very slightly worth 
having—things which had different sorts of ceremonial, sentimental, 
or superstitious values. ‘The psychoses of primitive people in this 
connection seem to be like those of the children who reject an 
expensive toy, a toy perhaps which might do much to rouse their 
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ingenuity, or which might afford varieties of amusement, and choose 
in its place a rag doll or a scrap of rubbish. Then men have coveted 
possessions—like the wampum of American Indians—which, though 
intrinsically worthless, had a precarious value, conferred by custom 
for display and for some of the uses of money. On the more sophis- 
ticated planes men have desired possessions, simply as wealth, on a 
scale determined first by the direct utility of the goods for purposes 
cherished in the given group, and second by the readiness of con- 
vertibility of the goods into other goods or into services for which 
the current standards of life created demands. Thus the wealth 
desired by typical persons has ranged from the flocks that Abel 
wanted to raise to the pieces of paper stored in modern safety vaults 
and exchangeable for every sort of goods in the market. 

No more than in the previous case have we the means of arrang- 
ing an absolute scale of objects sought by the wealth desire. They 
range from baubles that tickle the vanity of savage chiefs to the 
pearl necklaces and diamond tiaras of European courts; or from 
the flocks and herds of migratory tribes to the gold reserves of mod- 
ern banks. The point at present is that people have always 
tended, consciously or unconsciously, to establish some sort of a 
scale of desirability among ways of satisfying their wealth desire. 
They have tended to establish orders of precedence between these 
different types of satisfaction. Notoriously in England, for 
example, from time immemorial landed wealth has ranked above 
money wealth. 

So of the other wants. The desire to rank has ranged from 
ambition to be chief of the clan, or the most skilful hunter, or the 
most valiant fighter of the tribe, to desire for leadership in any of 
the modern senses—to be pope, or war lord, or head of New York 
or Paris or London “society.” Throughout recorded history 
political rulers have made much of playing upon this factor of 
human nature. As means of control, signs of social distinction, 
badges of separation between those of greater and less prestige have 
always been potent. The ranks principes, duces, missi dominict, 
etc., of Carolingian times were partly functional, partly honorific; 
but they were the former in part because they were also the latter. 
After Bourbon aristocracy had been destroyed as an institution the 
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Napoleonic upstartocracy maintained its brief lease of power in 
part by establishing a substitute hierarchy of ostensibly republican 
distinctions. English society is a pyramid of social strata, each of 
which, except the king at the top and the wife of the navvy at the 
bottom, is settled between a recognized stratum of its betters above 
and its inferiors below. 

The desire (4) to know has ranged from the childish curiosities 
that stored up nature lore and constructed mythologies to the most 
searching work of modern observatories, and laboratories, and 
clinics, and field explorations, and statistical bureaus and libraries. 

The desire (5) to feel has ranged from the expressions in totem 
poles and tattooing and tomtoms to Angelo’s sculpture, and 
Raphael’s painting and Bach’s music. 

The desire (6) to fit has run the gamut from fear of local spirits 
to aspiration for establishment of the Kingdom of Heaven on earth. 
In its more refined forms it has stimulated such contrasted expres- 
sions as, for example, St. Augustine’s exclamation: “For thou hast 
made us for thyself, and our heart cannot be quiet until it resteth in 
thee.’ 

A variation of the same want asserts itself in that modern ver- 
sion of classic humanism—‘‘The most eloquent and authoritative 
expression of this view is Renan’s famous prayer on the Acropolis, 
in his Souvenirs d’enfance et de jeunesse. Standing on that citadel 
of the old Athenian faith, with the marvelous ruins of the Parthenon 
before his eyes, he uttered his adoration of the goddess Athena: 

O nobility! O simple and true beauty! Deity whose cult signifies 
reason and wisdom, thou whose temple is an eternal lesson in conscience and 
sincerity, I come late to the threshold of thy mysteries. To find thee, there 
were needed for me endless studies. The invitation which thou gavest to the 
Athenian at his birth with a smile, I have conquered only by reflection and at 
the price of long labor. ; 

Dost thou remember that day, under the archonship of Dionysodorus, 
when a little ugly Jew, speaking the Greek of Syria, came hither, passed over 
thy sacred place, read thy inscriptions without understanding, and found in 
thy enclosure an altar, as he thought, dedicated to the unknown God? Ah well, 
this little Jew has won the day; for a thousand years the world was a desert 
where no flower grew. . . . . Goddess of order, image of the stead- 


* Quia fecisti nos ad te, et inquietum est cor nostrum donec requiescat in te, as rendered 
by Paul Elmer More, Shelburne Essays, gth Series, p. 85. 
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fastness of heaven, to love thee was accounted a sin, and today, now that by 
painful toil we have come nearer to thee, we are accused of committing a crime 
against the spiritof man. . . . . The world shall not be saved except 
it return to thee and repudiate its barbarous bonds." 


Simpler and profounder than either is the ascription of the 
prophet Isaiah: 

In that day shall this song be sung in the land of Judah: ‘‘ We have a strong 
city, salvation will he appoint for walls and bulwarks. Open ye the gates, 
that the righteous nation which keepeth truth may enter in. Thou will keep 
him in perfect peace, whose mind is stayed on thee.’” 


All such variations of wants, we repeat, illustrate the human 
tendency to widen the range of gradation between the crude and 
the refined in human valuations. 

In the third place, and so evident that we have not altogether 
succeeded in reserving reference to this aspect of the facts, the 
human process has encountered congruities and incongruities 
between wants. Some of these diversities are to all practical intents 
absolute; others of them are relative. 

For example, satisfaction of the health want at its minimum, 
viz., maintenance of mere animal existence, is necessary to the 
satisfaction first of more complex health wants and then of any of 
the other five wants. One must be, in order that one may have, 
rank, know, feel, or fit. Almost as nearly absolute is the principle 
that a modicum of the wealth want must be satisfied as a condition 
of minimum satisfaction of the other five wants. Existence depends 
upon subsistence, and the other four satisfactions depend upon both. 

If each person lived in a social vacuum, if each had only his 
direct intercourse with nature, there would be a third almost- 
absolute, viz., satisfaction of any want depends upon exertion by 
the bearer of the want. In actual society, with its multifold arti- 
ficial arrangements, this law is often evaded; yet its operation is 
nevertheless the rule rather than the exception. 

Descending from these large generalizations to concrete par- 
ticulars, we observe baffling varieties and degrees of congruity 
between wants. Confining ourselves for the present to individual 
aspects of wants, we might illustrate without limit the common- 


More, cit., p. 96. 4 Isa. 26:1-3. 
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place that human life is an economy of conduct in the presence of 
wants some of which are mutually affirmative, others of which are 
reciprocally negative. This too in unmeasured degrees. Ir 2neral 
and in the long run we cannot have health if we prefer unsanitary 
modes of life. We cannot have physical strength if we prefer 
alcohol, narcotics, sensuality. We cannot have wealth if we 
prefer idleness and amusements. We cannot have prestige if 
we prefer to defy the mores of our group. We cannot have 
knowledge if we choose to leave our minds fallow. We cannot 
have beauty if we confine our attention to ugliness. We 
cannot have rightness if we ignore the problem phases of life, and 
yield ourselves indiscriminately to emotion. 

These truisms are not too obvious for rehearsal in the service of 
the wider social generalizations which we are approaching. 

In view of these familiar facts, a fourth commonplace is that life 
becomes a continuous process of choice between alternative wants, 
or proportions of wants, none of which can be satisfied absolutely. 
It is unnecessary to illustrate at length. The most elementary 
details will serve to suggest appropriate instances all along the line. 
Satisfaction of the health want, for instance, at any given grade or 
stage of its development, involves inhibition of that same health 
want in some other phase of its importunity. Many inhibitions of 
incongruous health wants must be self-enforced, in order to convert 
a maximum of the resources that can be controlled into that type 
of satisfaction of the health want which consists in physical prowess 
—competence for the chase, for war, for mountaineering, for bull- 
fighting, for competitive athletics, for dependable nervous control. 
In the degree in which one wants endurance, one will be obliged to 
forego sensual indulgence. In the degree in which one wants sheer 
muscular power, one must abandon indolence and devote one’s 
self to physical development. 

If we glance at the wealth wants, in their different manifesta- 
tions, we are reminded of the same commonplace. Our effort now 
is to bring the commonplace out into a prominence that will enforce 
anew meaning. Involuntary automatic gradations of wealth wants, 
in rough ways, result in dilemmas of choice between the involved 
types of satisfaction. Since possession of one kind of wealth for 
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whatever reason, in our judgment, outranks in desirability posses- 
sion of another kind, if both kinds of wealth are impossible at the 
same time choice of one implies renunciation of the other. In this 
case the most hackneyed illustration is the best, viz., the elementary 
economic distinction between goods for hoarding, or for consump- 
tion, and goods for production. If we want wealth in coins, we 
must by so much forego possession of wealth in working capital. 
If we want wealth in cloth, we must give up so much wealth in the 
fibers that must be woven into the cloth. If we want wealth in 
houses, we must give up so much wealth in lumber. If we want 
wealth in crops, we must invest corresponding wealth in cultivation. 

It is unnecessary to assemble illustrations from the other four 
types of wants. Our casual observation has stored up an exhaust- 
less supply of particulars that carry the principle. 

Nor is it necessary to marshal commonplaces that illustrate a 
logically still more advanced stage of this inevitable process of 
selection and rejection among wants that urge for satisfaction. We 
know that ordinary, everyday life is a continuous experience of 
saying, “thus far and no farther”’ to one type of want, in order that 
another type of want, preferred for better or worse reasons, may 
have a chance. We know that we may give the health wants such 
license that they reduce, if they do not nullify, possibility of each of 
the other types of satisfaction. In different ways the same is true 
of each of the six types of wants in their turns. There come times 
when each of them must be relatively restrained and repressed, or 
exaggeration of them will by so much restrict and repress normal 
ratios of the other satisfactions. Perhaps the extreme instance is 
monasticism as one of the mistakes of every religion which has 
adopted it. Referring to medieval Catholicism in particular, and 
taking into account now none of its social phases, but merely its 
consequences for the monks as persons, we may characterize 
monasticism in its ideals as a supreme effort after holiness. As it 
turned out, in its effects upon the monks in general, with conspicu- 
ous exceptions, monasticism resulted in distortion, nullification, 
demoralization, of normal personality. 

So far as individual aspects of the human process are concerned, 
we may rest our case with the foregoing particulars. According to 
promise we have confined ourselves to rehearsal of facts of common 
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knowledge. We have assembled samples of facts recognizable by 
everyone in such sequence that they impress us as having some 
cumulative and constructive relation. We have thus far refrained 
from asking the question as to what relation of that sort may be 
carried in the facts. If scientific curiosity is allowed free course, 
however, it will sooner or later draw inferences from such indica- 
tions, which have a legitimate place as hypotheses in explanation of 
the facts. We shall pass to such hypotheses presently. For 
simplicity of exposition we have up to this point chosen our illustra- 
tions from the individualistic side of the human reality. Every 
sociologist knows, however, that the most rudimentary expression 
of individual want is at the same time a function of group process. 
The group relationships which are now to be emphasized have much 
higher visibility in such uncritically presented want phenomena as 
we have used than in the complexity which closer analysis discovers. 
On the other hand, such uniformities of relationship as we have 
cited from individualistic aspects of experience characterize the 
whole scale of social reactions, from the molecular two-person type 
to contacts of nations and civilizations. 

We pass then from facts of common knowledge to large general- 
izations. These generalizations are theses to be supported. They 
cannot be demonstrated out of hand. In the space now at our dis- 
posal they cannot even be fairly illustrated. They can merely be 
formulated as theorems which the present state of the evidence 
warrants as such, although they constitute merely beginnings of a 
theory to be tested, proposition after proposition, by further collec- 
tion and criticism of evidence. 

Most comprehensively then, we observe that human beings in 
their group relationships exhibit, with differences of detail, every 
one of the peculiarities which we have noticed in some of their 
individual aspects. Groups secrete wants. They grade wants, 
both of species within the same genus, and of wants unlike in prin- 
ciple. They standardize their wants. They establish hierarchies 
of wants. They encounter affinities and repulsions of wants, tend- 
encies of wants to promote or inhibit one another. They encounter 
dilemmas of choice between wants to be encouraged and wants to 
be restrained. These things are true in countless varieties of ways, 
from the simplest family group up to the state or the entire complex 
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of reciprocally conscious states. Approximate satisfaction of the 
system of wants implicitly cherished at a given time constitutes the 
group mores, the group achievement, the group civilization of the 
period. We have aboriginal rivalry between clans or tribes for 
literal “place in the sun.” If the one clan is able to monopolize a 
given area as source of food supply, another clan has only the 
alternatives of extinction on the spot or migration with danger of 
starvation before it can take possession of another sufficiently pro- 
ductive spot. Adequate biographies of human groups, especially 
of nationalities and states, would have to tell their story in part at 
least in terms of incessant readjustment to the impulsions of con- 
centric and eccentric wants. 

One of the most rudimentary formulas possible for the group 
aspect of the human process is that it is always accelerated by 
people’s getting along with one another in their different groups in 
ways which help one another to satisfy their wants. In other words, 
the human process has been promoted by reducing the amount of 
hindrance to be overcome by the kinds of people who are trying to 
work at the same time for their own and one another’s interests, 
and in maintaining as effective discouragements as possible of the 
kinds of people who interfere with one another’s interests. 

The unconscious or semi-conscious experimentations with the 
human conditions in which this economy is immanent have ex- 
hibited social powers of the relations which we have illustrated 
in the economy of individuals. Groups have reached countless 
types of temporary equilibrium between their wants. This fact has 
led philosophers from the earliest times of which records remain to 
entertain the idea of stages in human progress. To what extent 
the conception of continuity between the stages was taken into 
the account, or to what extent the presumption of discontinuity 
was involved, is a question which need not detain us here. The 
fact that social philosophers have tried to interpret the human 
career in terms of stages is of interest to us at this point simply as 
evidence of approximation to the conception for which we are trying 
to find completer expression in terms of the human process." 


* One of the latest attempts to express the whole of human experience in terms of 
“‘stages”’ is that of Professor Simon N. Patton, The Reconstruction of Social Theory, 
Supplement to Annals of the American Academy, November, 1912. 
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Resuming now more direct treatment of the conception the 
human process, as a continuous, cumulative, constructive experience, 
in advance upon the more or less discontinuous disjunctive concep- 
tions of the totality of human experience (as typified by some, at 
least, of the interpretations in terms of “‘stages’’) we may repeat 
(in substance) that there has been a parallelism between group 
phenomena, from least to greatest, and the individualistic aspects 
of crises and behavior toward wants. Groups have encountered 
wants which were mutually exclusive, either totally or partially. 
Groups have spontaneously or deliberately arranged gradations of 
wants with reference to group toleration or approval of the wants. 
Groups have both consciously and unconsciously adopted accom- 
modations, adjustments, team work of assimilable wants; and 
taboos, exclusions, suppressions of non-assimilable wants, or per- 
sons urging the wants. From time immemorial, this has been the 
content of human experience considered in its process aspects and 
expressed in the most formal way. 

To specify in a few conspicuous particulars: Throughout the 
known history of the world, men have been divided into the rare 
few who desired to drive or lead, and the many who were again 
divided between the larger mass willing to be driven or led, and the 
smaller mass composed of units doggedly refusing to acknowledge 
any authority but their own wills. Not yet has a consensus arrived 
between these types. Each type continues in every nation to per- 
petuate a problem of adjustment with the others or exclusion of the 
others. 

It has taken all but the latest few minutes of expired historic 
time for men to perceive that political tyranny and political liberty 
cannot permanently exist together. The problem remains the 
order of the day in countless variations: What is the way of recon- 
ciliation? Which must go and which must stay, and by what 
means ? 

Men still living remember how the United States of America 
began tardily to accept the primary lesson that a nation cannot 
exist half-slave and half-free. We are still baffled by some of the 
conflicting interests left over from the futile attempt to prove the 
contrary. 
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Not until the beginning of the nineteenth century did men open 
their eyes to the fact that there must be an end to the impossible 
partnership between accelerated increase of population and sta- 
tionary production of food. But relative overpopulation, and the 
interest of certain economic factors in the continuance of over- 
population, are among the most difficult terms in the world’s present 
problems. 

Men have always temporized with compromises which have been 
merely postponements of recognition that freedom of thought can- 
not coexist with either economic, political, academic, or ecclesias- 
tical censorship. Yet no nation in the world is free from authori- 
tarians and absolutists of various sorts who are trying to dominate. 

The world has at last consciously confronted the stark dilemma 
that either free science or free war is destined to destroy the other; 
yet the world is still irresolute between the alternatives. 

Outstanding facts of this order are but the commonplaces of our 
mortal career writ large. The entire history of every human group 
important enough to have a history is made up of minor facts inci- 
dental to such major facts as we have cited. The writers of history 
will never make human experience as instructive as it may be until 
they bring to light all that is knowable about men’s blind gropings 
after stable adjustments between wants which proved to be recip- 
rocally repellant in all the degrees between the difficult and the 
insurmountable. 

In view of the foregoing, we submit another hypothetical prop- 
osition. Referring now to the unorganized masses of observation 
in which the human process as thus partially formulated appears to 
him who has the patience to analyze it, the sum of all seems to be 
this: The experience of mankind, or the human process, centers 
around ceaseless experimentation with congruities and incongruities 
between wants. More fully expressed, the human process moves in 
cycles of conservation of compatibles among wants, persons and groups 
(with corresponding elimination of incompatibles), and it exhibits 
persistent sublimation of the retained values. 

As this process becomes more and more conscious, as human 
judgment and volition have more evident parts in its guidance, as 
its provisional decisions fall more and more into terms of the less 
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and more desirable, of good and bad—measured by the conscious- 
ness of the group—it becomes increasingly evident from our center 
of observation that the principle of decision to which practice tends 
to conform is—consciously or unconsciously —com patibility. Those 
types of wants, persons, groups, that can accommodate themselves 
to other wants, persons, groups, stay. Those that cannot so adapt 
themselves disappear. This process becomes prophetic when we 
observe farther that it acts in conjunction with the unconscious and 
conscious gradations of wants, thus driving toward some sort of 
advance in the quality and combinations of satisfactions. 


EXCURSUS ON DARWINISM AS ILLUSTRATIVE OF METHOD 


The history of Darwinism should be a lesson for all time in the economy 
and morals of scientific procedure. 

Today all scientists are agreed that Charles Darwin deserves credit for the 
final touch to the kaleidoscope of physical observation which brought into focus 
a uniformity which had been in part discerned for centuries, which for the larger 
part of the previous century many scientists had been aware of in a semi- 
conscious way, which predecessors like Lamarck and contemporaries like 
Wallace had almost grasped in its literalness, but which had eluded generally 
convincing formulation. 

As it appears to a layman in physical science, that uniformity may be 
expressed in this way: The processes of nature, as we have observed them, are 
as a rule gradual, not catastrophic. After the lapse of periods which seem to us 
long, nature impresses upon the outcome of her previous work additions, sub- 
tractions, qualifications, accommodations, each to our view microscopic, or 
perhaps less, in quantity, but together amounting eventually to visible depar- 
ture from previous forms. We have never been able to discover a mathemat- 
ical point in time after which vegetable or animal species existed that did not 
exist before. In some cases we have made out a period of time, earlier than 
which no traces of a given species have been found. On the other hand, all 
the circumstances surrounding the existence of the earliest specimens of any 
vegetable or animal species that we know tend to confirm the belief that nature 
had been at work through long periods, experimenting with progenitors of that 
type before the specimen under our observation came into existence. 

All this was brought to expression by Darwin, and the name “‘evolution”’ 
was associated with it in such a vivid way that the substance of the generaliza- 
tion—+vid., gradual construction versus instantaneous creation—came rapidly 
to have the force of a fact, not of a theory. People found, however, that their 
acceptance of this generalization was itself not an exception to the rule of grad- 
ual construction. Reviews of the course of thought brought out the fact that 
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this awareness of the protracted character of nature’s operations had been 
straining for expression time out of mind, and that it had been spoken out more 
or less distinctly by many observers, in the two or three generations immedi- 
ately preceding 1858." 

It has come about then that the scholars who are first-hand investigators, 
and the laymen who have accepted their findings, have fallen into the habit of 
referring to ‘‘the fact of evolution.”” What they mean by this expression is 
that gradualism is such an invariable practice in nature’s constructions, excep- 
tion to the rule of gradualism is so rare, if there actually be exceptions (De 
Vries), that gradualism itself, whether we call it by that name, or evolution, or 
something else is a demonstrated way of nature’s working—or for short a fact. 
Giving to that fact for convenience the name evolution does not change the 
universality of it as a fact, one way or the other. 

But the very prominence of Darwin as spokesman for a long line of obser- 
vers, and as discoverer of details which constituted inductive evidence of a 
reality that had long been partially guessed (e.g., Herder)—this very promi- 
nence of Darwin led to confusion in the popular mind, and in not a few scientific 
minds, which has been unfortunate both for the immediate progress of science, 
and for the immediate assimilation of such science as we have into general 
intelligence. This was the blunder of identifying evolution with Darwinism. 
Important as Darwin’s own work was, he has been credited up to date with 
very much more than his share of the merit of a co-operative discovery, as well 
as for much undeserved ill-fame both for things which he is supposed to have 
said about the discovery, but did not, and for failure to say the final word about 
all the mysteries connected with the discovery. Without striving to increase 
or diminish Darwin’s dues, let us symbolize them by the term Darwinism. 
That term then really stands for one man’s attempt to formulate and explain 
the discovery evolution, or gradualism, which many men had partially made. 

The author of a recent treatise on evolution said to the writer a few days 
ago [January, 1922}: “‘ Among investigators of nature the reality of evolution 
has the force of an axiom, but as to the explanation of evolution scientists were 
never so completely up in the air as they are today.” 

This situation has gone far to confuse the minds of non-scientific onlookers. 
They have interpreted the differences of opinion among scientists about ways 
of explaining evolution as evidence against evolution itself. This is like con- 
cluding from the age-long differences of opinion about explanations of history 
that there has been no history. 

Darwin leaped into the spot light as the most impressive formulator of 
evolution, and he proposed what turned out to be for a time the most impressive 
theory for the interpretation of evolution. This formulation and this proposal 
of interpretation are the proper content of the term Darwinism. But as we have 

* See Osborne, From the Greeks to Darwin, Macmillan, 1908; Judd, The Coming of 
Evolution, Cambridge University Press, 1911; Newman, Evolution, Genetics, and 
Eugenics, chap. ii. 
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said, the popular mind and many scientific minds were presently identifying 
Darwinism and evolution. This is like identifying Bossuet, or Montesquieu, 
or Herder, or Hegel, or Hume with history. When scientists began to recover 
their second breath after their reaction to the appearance of Darwin on their 
horizon; when they began to pull themselves together for research under the 
stimulus which his studies and results had given; when they were able to deal 
with the Darwinian categories “‘ struggle for existence,”’ “survival of the fittest,’”’ 
“natural selection,” as guesses about details, not as oracles, nor as the alleged 
substance of nature itself, they found out that Darwin’s work had virtually 
consisted not in removing the mystery from nature’s workings, but in asking 
questions about nature’s workings in more penetrating forms than had been 
framed before. Instead of closing the volume of natural revelation, and stereo- 
typing and copyrighting its contents, Darwinism has served to mobilize all 
the previously registered guesses about the program of nature in carrying on 
evolution, and to hatch fresh broods of surmises in place of the old ones. What 
are the respective shares of heredity and environment in evolution? Is there 
an evolutionary procedure corresponding with the category “mutation,” and 
if so, how important a part does it play in evolution asa whole? Is there such 
an incident in evolution as the “inheritance of acquired characteristics,” and if 
so what part does it play in total evolution? How close approximation to 
reality are the so-called ‘‘ Mendelian laws,” and how far do they go toward 
formulas of the method of evolution in general ? 

Such questions as these and the thousand and one involved questions are 
more open now than any question about nature’s methods was before Darwin 
wrote. That is, we have come to consciousness of evolution or gradualism as 
nature’s habit, but the details, the method of that habit, except in particulars 
which thus far defy credible organization, are apparently farther beyond our 
apprehension than before we arrived at the inclusive conception. 

In short we are convinced of evolution, but we are confused and incredulous 
about all the proposed explanations of the method of evolution. 

One step farther. In the early days of Darwinism, people, both scientific 
and amateur, talked glibly about the “law of evolution.”” We hear less of that 
phrase today, and that fact is good evidence, so far as it goes, of progress in 
intelligence. Unless the phrase “law of evolution” is a mere substitute for the 
phrase “methods in the evolutionary process,” it can have no meaning except 
as a symbol for a formula supposed to generalize the particular methods 
involved in evolution and the complete plan of their operation. In the present 
state of our knowledge, the idea of a “law of evolution” in that sense is more 
chimerical than the conceit of a “‘law”’ of destruction that would supposedly be 
a formulation of the behavior of the several and collective fragments which 
would be left after an explosion of dynamite. Since, as we have seen, respons- 
ible scientists disclaim pretension to know what the methods of evolution are, 
except in meager particulars, the notion “law of evolution”’ is, to say the least, 
premature. 
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Now the whole foregoing reference to evolution is by way of 
illustration. 

Suppose our generalization ‘‘cycles of the conservation of com- 
patibles”’ had established itself as firmly in scientific and popular 
conviction as the generalization “evolution’”’ or gradualism has. 
The idea would then be a specialization under the larger generaliza- 
tion “‘evolution.’’ It would be a substitute for all the proposed 
philosophies of history and a provisional organization of all that 
we have observed about processes in that range of reality which we 
indicate by the term “human experience.” 

Under the supposition, we should then be, in principle, in pre- 
cisely the same relation to the problems of method in this process 
“conservation of the compatible,” which physical scientists are in 
with reference to the methods of nature in organic evolution; and 
we should be at least as far off from a “law”’ of social evolution as 
the natural scientists are from a law of physical evolution. 

On the other hand, there is a constructive aspect of both these 
situations. As to the social science side, having as a working 
instrument the generalization “conservation of compatibles,” the 
conception is of immediate use as a working hypothesis. If we 
adopt this working tool as a means of research, it becomes the task 
of every sociological investigator, whether he is trying to get 
acquainted with city neighborhoods or rural communities, or 
broken-down families, or juvenile offenders, or class conflicts, or 
international struggles, or historical successions—in either case 
the program of sociological research shapes up into different types 
of inquiry, direct or indirect, as to the sense and the degree in which 
the phenomena in question conform to the generalization. All the 
records of human experience now at our command take on a new 
scientific value as tests of the validity of the generalization. All 
our direct contacts with contemporary human experience furnish 
problems of interpretation in terms of the generalization; and 
conversely, the generalization must be tested by its usefulness in 
detecting aspects of directly observed experience which had not 
before been evident. 

For example, what, if anything, might be gained by approaching 
study of the present (February, 1922) situation in the Chicago 
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building trades, as presumably a typical episode within the human 
process of “conservation of compatibles” ? 

So much for introduction to certain fundamental conceptions: 
the human process and immediately implied terms, such as “com- 
patibles,”’ “ values,”’ “social process,”’ “sublimation,” etc. 

There is another angle from which to consider the human process 
as formulated in the generalization ‘‘ conservation of compatibles.’ 
Every conception of the meaning of life, every Weltanschauung, has 
received its final rating in men’s judgment by test of its availability 
as a term in the formula of ultimate ethical standards, or as a means 
of moving toward an ultimate ethical standard. By “ethical 
standards”’ we mean the last criteria which different types of phi- 
losophy have been able to apply to finite values. In a later note the 
significance of the foregoing for ethical valuation will be considered. 
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NEWS AND NOTES 


Notes of interest to readers of the Journal should be in the hands of the editor 
of ‘“‘News and Notes”’ not later than the tenth of the month preceding publication. 


The American Sociological Society.—President James P. Lichtenberger 
announces the appointment as members of the Committee on Local 
Arrangements for the seventeenth annual meeting of the Society in 
Chicago, December 27-29, Ellsworth Faris, University of Chicago, 
chairman; Thomas D. Eliot, Northwestern University; Frederic Sieden- 
burg, Loyola University. 


University of Chicago.—Albion W. Small has just received notification 
of his election as an honorary member to the sociological section of the 
Roumanian Social Institute, of which D. Gusti, professor of sociology 
in the University of Bucharest, is president. 

Professor L. L. Bernard, of the University of Minnesota, has given 
two courses in sociology in the Summer Quarter entitled ‘General 
Sociology” and “History of Social Thought.” At the meeting of the 


Sociology Club in June, Dr. Bernard gave a lecture on the subject 
“Instinct and Environment.” 


Clark University —Professor Frank Hamilton Hankins, for the last 
fifteen years head of the sociology department at Clark University, has 
resigned to accept a professorship in sociology at Smith College, North- 
ampton, Mass. His successor at Clark has not been appointed. 


Coe College—Mr. Ermest R. Mowrer has received the appointment 
of professor of sociology. 


University of Colorado.—Professor Charles A. Ellwood of the Uni- 
versity of Missouri, gave courses in sociology during the summer quarter. 


Iowa State Teachers College—Mr. George E. Hartman, formerly at 
West Virginia University and during the past year connected with the 
United States Veteran’s Bureau, Camp Sherman, Ohio, has accepted a 
position as professor of sociology. 


University of Kansas——Thomas Y. Crowell & Company announce 
the publication in August of a book entitled Justifiable Individualism 
by Professor Frank W. Blackmar. 
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McGill University.—Dr. Carl A. Dawson has accepted an appointment 
as assistant professor of sociology. The department of sociology in this 
institution has been newly established, and Dr. Dawson has been selected 
to organize and develop its work. 


University of Minnesota.—Professor F. Stuart Chapin of Smith Col- 
lege has accepted the position of professor of sociology and director of 
the Training School of Social Work at the University of Minnesota. 

Mr. Frank J. Bruno, secretary of the Associated Charities of Minne- 
apolis, who has been acting chairman of the department of sociology 
and director of the Training School of Social Work for the last three 
years, will return to full time work in the Associated Charities, but will 
continue to give his courses on dependents and defectives and family 
case work in the University. 

Professor L. L. Bernard of the department was visiting professor in 
the University of Chicago during the summer quarter. Assistant Pro- 
fessor Ross L. Finney gave courses in sociology at the University of 
Kansas during the summer term. 

Professor Howard Woolston of the University of Washington and 
Professor Frank H. Streightoff of Indiana University offered courses in 
the University of Minnesota during the summer session. 

Dr. Louis A. Boettiger, instructor in sociology, has been elected 
professor of sociology in Lawrence College, beginning in September, 
1922. 

Dr. George Rossouw has resigned his instructorship in sociology and 
will return to Cape Colony, where he has a position in the same subject. 

Mr. H. B. Sell, A.M., Mr. H. A. Phelps, A.M., and Mr. John F. 
Markey, A.M., have been appointed instructors in the department of 
sociology for the coming year. 

The Macmillan Company announces the publication of a volume, 
Causes and Cures for the Social Unrest: an Appeal to the Middle Class, 
by Professor Ross L. Finney. 


University of Missouri.—Professor Charles A. Ellwood has been 
invited by the faculty of the Yale Divinity School to deliver in November 
a series of lectures on the subject “‘The Religious Implications of Socio- 
logical Principles.” The titles of the eight lectures are “Sociology and 
Religion,” “Social Evolution and Christianity,” “The Principle of 
Socialization,’ “The Principle of Mutual Service,” “The Principle of 
Good Will,” “The Principle of Reconciliation,” “The Problem of Reli- 
gious Education,” and Problem of Religious Leadership.” 
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Mr. J. A. Quinn has resigned his position of instructor in sociology to 
accept a similar place in the University of Cincinnati. Mr. Herbert G. 
Blumer, M.A., has been appointed graduate assistant in sociology. 


University of Oklahoma.—Mr. J. Wyatt Marrs, M.A., has received 
the appointment of assistant professor of sociology. 


Rockford College—-Mr. Norman Hayner has been appointed pro- 
fessor of sociology and is in charge of the work of the department. 


University of Texas.—Mr. Warren E. Gettys has accepted the posi- 
tion of assistant professor of sociology. 


Plan of New York and its environs.—The trustees of the Russell Sage 
Foundation have made an appropriation which, together with a large 
number of contributions from interested citizens, will provide a sum 
sufficient to meet the necessary expense of developing a comprehensive 
regional plan of New York and its environs. A committee consisting 
of Charles D. Norton, chairman, Robert W. de Forest, Frederic Delano, 
John M. Glenn, Dwight W. Morrow, and Frank L. Polk, with Frederick 
P. Keppel as secretary and Flavel Shurtleff as assistant secretary, has 
been appointed to organize the work. The study will include at least 
four inquiries as follows: 

1. Economic and Industrial: An analysis of the fundamental reasons 
for the existence of this great center of industry and commerce, its 
potentialities and the sound limitations on its future development; 
an inquiry into economic and occupational activities, those that create 
populous districts, and those that follow population; a study of the land 
within the area, its use and taxation. 

2. Physical: The mapping of existing and topographical and other 
physical conditions; determining the density and distribution of day 
and night population; the compiling of existing local schemes for improve- 
ment. 

3. Legal: A study of existing law as it controls or affects a plan for 
an area which includes portions of three states. 

4. Social and Living Conditions: Studies designed to bring to the 
attention of the city planners those factors which have direct bearing 
upon human values and social welfare, and make for healthful and satis- 
factory housing and home surroundings, efficient work, and wholesome 
leisure time. 

The organization of the social and living conditions survey is in 
charge of Shelby M. Harrison, director of surveys of the Russell Sage 
Foundation. 


REVIEWS 


Studies in the Theory of Human Society. By FRANKLIN H. GrippINcs. 
New York: The Macmillan Co., 1922. Pp. vii+308. $3.00. 


Some of Professor Giddings’ keenest thinking is to be found in this 
collection of essays (for it has not the unity of a treatise), classified as 
Historical, Analytical and Synthetic. All of his work has shown his 
deep interest in classification and the present volume adds to this pre- 
dilection a growing emphasis upon methodology. The last essays 
especially attempt to point the way to a productive method in sociology, 
and this is fundamentally the statistical. Induction from data has 
always been a part of the Giddings creed, but in his earlier days he was 
sufficiently under the infiuence of Spencer and the other anthropological 
interpretationists to draw most heavily upon the materials gleaned from 
early societies and primitive peoples. And many of the essays here 
collected are concerned with method and perspective in the interpretation 
of anthropogeographic and early economic processes or stages. But, just 
as the bulk of the present volume is given over to a discussion of analyses 
and methods of analysis of contemporary institutions and social processes, 
so is it clear that the author’s thinking has kept pace with the gradual 
relegation of the anthropological method to a secondary position in 
sociology. The essay on pluralistic behavior is his most ambitious 
attempt to sketch method and content for a future sociology. 

Professor Giddings’ mind is one of the keenest in the field of socio- 
logical analysis and synthesis, but he apparently recognizes that sociology 
has yet to be written, just as the principles of physics had not been 
organized into a synthetic and fairly consistent whole before the nineteenth 
century, although much work has been done earlier under that title. 
To those who are laying the foundations of the future science of sociology, 
method and classification seem to be of transcendent importance, and 
this volume makes first rate contributions to the philosophy of both these 
subjects. In this respect the author is in line with the best quantitative 
tendencies. 

It is possible to find in this volume some interesting echoes of the 
past. Especially is this true of his individualism, which is not wholly 
unlike the traditions of the early nineteenth century, which do not now 
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usually survive except in connection with doctrinaire radicalism (see 
pp. 142, 188, 201, 284). Yet Professor Giddings is no radical. He 
speaks of the shallowness of Marxian theory (p. 276) and is inclined to 
think that manual labor is not always productive enough to be self- 
sufficient (p. 237), and he might be interpreted as holding that modern 
slavery (if there is to be such) will be due more to inequalities of intel- 
ligence rather than to accidents of power (pp. 236, 243-45). Many 
radicals might be impatient with his theory that continuous progress 
prevents the abolition of poverty (pp. 235, 243-45), or at least that this 
is, comparatively speaking, a very significant cause. He may, on the 
whole, be classified as an environmentalist (p.147), in spite of the fact 
that he makes considerable use of instinct. Apparently he has less use 
for the economic interpretation than formerly. He places considerable 
stress upon the réle of great men (pp. 219-20). Many will wonder why 
sociology may deal with folkways, taboos, social selection, organization 
and morale, but must leave to the economist matters of housing, cost 
of living, family budgets, wages, hours and conditions of labor, insurance 
and pensions (p. 299). Perhaps it is because of the anthropological 
tradition which survives in Professor Giddings, or it may be that he still 
classifies the social sciences on the basis of subject-matter rather than of 
problems to be solved. He says of William Graham Sumner that 
“We are beginning to recognize [him] as perhaps the most consistently 
sociological if not the greatest of sociologists” (p. 293). And this may 
be for the same reason. He also says, “The survey has its place and its 
value, but it can never give us the laws of social change” (p. 300). This 
volume represents a valuable fusion of the evolutionary and cross- 


section methods in sociology. 
L. L. BERNARD 
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Public Opinion. By WALTER LippMANN. New York: Harcourt, 
Brace & Co., 1922. Pp. iiit-427. $2.25. 


In his little volume Liberty and the News, published in 1920, Walter 
Lippmann ventured to defend the thesis that political liberty, under 
modern conditions, is no longer guaranteed by the mere freedom of 
speech, i.e., the freedom to express opinion and criticize the government, 
but by the completeness, the accuracy, the fidelity with which the news- 
papers report the news. Of that volume the present volume is a sequel. 
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Public Opinion takes the problem at the point where Liberty and the 
News left it. 

The right of free speech grew up at a time and under conditions in 
which government was not as responsive to public opinion as it is today. 
When authority rested on tradition, public opinion took form in the 
struggle to change traditional institutions. Political issues, under these 
circumstances, turned mainly upon constitutional questions. 

Since then public opinion has triumphed over tradition and govern- 
ments, with their ears to the ground, act when they act at all, only as they 
hear and interpret the voice of the people. Under these circumstances 
it is important not merely that there should be public opinion, but that 
it should be intelligent. Opinion that is ill-informed, misinformed, and 
not based on fact becomes a menace just in proportion as public opinion 
has become the dominant power in the statc. 

This suggests the problem of the present volume. Mr. Lippmann has 
discovered, what newspaper men learned long ago, that the news columns 
exercise a more direct and subtle influence upon what we are pleased to 
call “the public mind” than the editorial page. The editorial writer 
may find formulas for public opinion, but it is the reporter and the 
correspondent who provide the vicarious experience that gives the edi- 
torial formula substance and meaning. 

It turns out, then, that the study of public opinion is mainly a 
study of the news, news being the interpretation which the newspaper 
gives to the current events of our common life. 


. . . . To anyone not immersed in the routine interests of political science, 
it is almost inexplicable that no American student of government, no American 
sociologist, has ever written a book on news-gathering. There are occasional 
references to the press, and statements that it is not, or that it ought to be, 
“free” and “truthful.” But I can find almost nothing else. And this dis- 
dain of the professionals finds its counterpart in public opinions. Universally 
it is admitted that the press is the chief means of contact with the unseen 
environment. And practically everywhere it is assumed that the press should 
do spontaneously for us what primitive democracy imagined each of us could 
do spontaneously for himself, that every day and twice a day it will present us 
with a true picture of all the outer world in which we are interested [p. 320]. 


It is as a political scientist, rather than as a sociologist, that Mr. 
Lippmann writes about the news. For him the newspaper is primarily a 
political institution. He is interested, ultimately, in practical questions. 
He would like to reform the newspaper if he could. But there is an 
enormous amount of human nature involved, and it is his stimulating 
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and suggestive discussion of this aspect of the problem which gives the 
volume its peculiar value. No other book thus far printed comes so 
near to providing a text for the social psychological interpretation of 
politics. 

There is much that is new, much that is striking and interesting 
merely from the manner in which it is stated in Mr. Lippmann’s dis- 
cussion of public opinion. It is, however, in the concluding chapters 
in which he describes the nature of news that he has made his most 
important contribution. In these chapters he tells us he has arrived 
at the conclusion that “news and the truth are not the same thing, and 
must be clearly distinguished.” 

Mr. Lippmann is still absolutist enough to assume that there is, 
somewhere, a Fact with a capital F, a fact in other words that can be 
so completely and accurately stated as to have for every individual, at 
any time and under all circumstances, one and only one meaning. He 
is willing to admit, however, that such a fact would never be news. News 
is simply fact as it appears at first blush and before it is interpreted. 
“The function of news is to signalize an event, the function of truth is 
to bring to light the hidden facts, to set them in their right relation with 
each, and make a picture of reality on which men can act.”’ 

What “the picture of reality upon which men can act”’ is likely to be, 
in any given situation, will depend upon two things: first, the amount 
of accurate information that is readily accessible to newspaper men and 
newspaper readers. “Only at those points where social conditions take 
recognizable and measurable shape do the body of truth and the body 
of news coincide.”’ This means that greater accuracy in the news depends 
upon the advancement of social science. 

But there is a second condition, namely, a fact to be news must be 
interesting. How to make facts that are important interesting is a prob- 
lem which the newspaper faces every morning. One reason that facts 
are not interesting is that they are not intelligible. It is the task of the 
common school to make the facts about our common life intelligible to 
the ordinary man. 

The news will be nearer to the truth just in proportion as our students 
of social life discover more of the fundamental facts of social life, and our 
teachers in public schools present them to their pupils in such a form that 
they can use them in reading the daily paper. 

ROBERT E, PARK 


UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 
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A History of Social Thought. By Emory S. Bocarpvus, Ph.D., 
University of Southern California. Los Angeles: University 
of Southern California Press, 1922. Pp. 510. $3.50. 

In several respects the appearance of this book is an event of decided 
scientific interest. It heads a new division of sociological literature and 
research, revealing the development of social thought as a process of 
even broader and deeper significance than is the complementary history 
of either economic or political theory. Modestly in his Preface the author 
has promised a treatise only for students; one “not intended to be the 
last word on the subject, but simply a first word.” He has far more 
than kept his promise. Not only has he opened a new road to truth 
about social life, but he has given us a work for which the mature scholar 
will be grateful. Only very wide research, clear vision, and trained skill 
could have produced in brief space so satisfactory an analysis of the social 
thought of mankind during the entire historical era. In still another 
way Professor Bogardus has rendered a public service. In the hands of 
a competent teacher his book is well fitted for use as an efficient guide 
in a college course. It provides just the background needed to enrich 
and clarify the systematic study of pure or applied sociology. 

The author has been happy in the logical analysis of his discussion. 
Interest and clearness are secured through the significant headings of 
the twenty-eight chapters into which the text is divided. The opening 
chapter presents a concise discussion of “The Nature of Social Thought.”’ 
As distinguished from individual thought, “social thought treats of the 
welfare of one’s associates and of groups.” Thus far in human history 
such thinking is largely either “individual or social, rather than sociolog- 
ical.” The history of social thought rises out of the beginnings of human 
life and with jagged edges extends along the full sweep of the changing 
historical horizon. It finds expression through some of the world’s 
best minds. Our quest will bring us in contact with the most vital 
moments of the world’s most valuable thinkers.” 

“Earliest Social Thought,” especially as expressed “in the form of 
proverbs, maxims, fables, and myths,’ is considered in the second 
chapter; and this is followed by a chapter on the “Social Thought of 
Ancient Civilizations,” notably those of Egypt, Babylonia and Assyria, 
India, China, and Persia; and by a fourth chapter dealing with “ Hebrew 
Social Thought.” The author believes that the “Hebrews stood head 
and shoulders above their contemporaries in social thinking”; and his 
gleanings from the sources afford strong support for his view. Still, in 
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comparison, one may doubt whether he has sufficiently appreciated the 
social contributions of either Chinese or Babylonian culture. 

Two strong chapters are given to “Grecian Social Thought”; followed 
by a brief account of the “Social Thought” of the Romans, accenting in 
particular the teachings of the Stoics; and by a sympathetic analysis 
of “Early Christian Social Thought.” “Jesus gave expression to no 
system of social thought, but uttered social principles and concepts 
which, when put together, constituted the basis of a new social order.” 
Dr. Bogardus’s digest and interpretation of the teachings of Jesus and 
Paul constitute a forceful demonstration of the lofty standards of the 
original social ethics of Christianity; and for the “reception of the 
Christian social concepts of love, service, brotherhood of man,” the 
concepts of the Roman Stoics “opened the way.” 

Short summaries of “ Mediaeval” and “ Utopian Social Thought” are 
followed by a helpful discussion of Individualistic Social Thought,’ 
in which the major concepts of a large number of writers, from 
Machiavelli, Hobbes, and Locke, to Sir Henry Maine, William G. 
Sumner, and Roscoe Pound, are brought swiftly before us. In like spirit 
the “ Malthusian Population Concepts” are appraised; and more detailed 
analyses are given of ‘Comte and Positive Social Thought,” ‘Marx and 
Socialistic Social Thought,”’ “Buckle and Geographic Social Thought.” 

The interest and complexity of Dr. Bogardus’s task culminate in 
the more detailed treatment of the modern period: the five decades 
between Herbert Spencer and the present; the period during which the 
masters and a host of disciples and coadjutors have worked out the 
fundamental principles of sociological science; the period during which 
the practical welfare students have tested these principles in many 
organized efforts and “movements” for human betterment; the period 
during which sociological thought has achieved a veritable revolution in 
the attitude of human groups toward the problems of conscious social 
control. Here the author has done his best work. The same calm 
judgment, critical insight, and warm humanism which have enabled 
him to make the University of Southern California a radiant center of 
constructive social thinking are revealed in the thirteen enlightening 
chapters which complete the text. The available space forbids any 
attempt atanalysis. Their mere headings must perforce suffice to suggest 
their rich contents. In order are treated “Spencer and Organic Social 
Thought”; “Sociology of Lester F. Ward”; “ Anthropologic Sociology ”’; 
“Eugenic Sociology”; ‘Conflict Theories in Sociology”; ‘“ Psycho- 
Sociologic Social Thought” (two chapters); “Trend of Applied 
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Sociology”; “Rise of Educational Sociology”; “Sociology of Modern 
Christianity’; “Methods of Sociological Investigation”; and th 
“Dissemination of Sociological Thought.”’ 

The History of Social Thought enhances the high reputation of the 
author of the Essentials of Sociology and the Essentials of Social 
Psychology; and it gives earnest, let us hope, of more fruit from his 


fertile pen. 
GEORGE ELLiotr Howarp 
UNIVERSITY OF NEBRASKA 


Poverty and Dependency. By JoHN Lewis GILLIn. New York: 
Century Co., 1921. Pp. viiit+707. $4.00. 

First Warner, then Henderson, Devine, Smith, Parmelee, and now 
Gillin. Whether this is an apostolic succession or not we are too close 
to judge. It is certain, however, that since Warner wrote his epoch- 
making book many have attempted to bring it down to date. Of the 
need for such effort every newcomer in the field of social work and every 
teacher in sociology has ample evidence. In his Introduction the author 
says “‘failing to find in any one or two books material with which a 
college student should become familiar I have tried to bring together the 
gist of discussions for which I have had to send my students to a large 
number of publications.” 

This sentence justifies such a book. The author has not discovered 
any new formula. He is not a student who has created a new method 
of attack upon the problem. He is not a social worker who out of his 
experiences is attempting to interpret the phenomena of dependency 
and poverty. He isa compiler of widely scattered but available material. 

The book is to be judged not as a contribution to the subject but as 
a compilation and the caution the author utters in his Preface is a just 
one. “I cannot hope that ....I have always chosen just those 
passages which another would choose but I do cherish the hope that this 
attempt . . . . will make the teaching of this important subject easier 
and will inspire the students 

With an enormous mass of materia! to choose from Gillin has brought 
together in one place a body of material never before assembled and has 
thus made a lasting contribution to the teaching of this branch of applied 
sociology. 

The material is well arranged. The index is workable and while 
there is no assembled bibliography the bibliographical references are 
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abundant and in themselves form an almost complete bibliography of 
applied sociology. 

The book unfortunately lends itself very easily to criticism, with 
regard both to its content and its omissions. The materia] at hand is 
not always used critically. Nowhere does the author’s unwillingness to 
take a stand tell so badly against him as when he handles social statistics. 
On page 559 he quotes Professor Zacher to the effect that the increase 
in the average duration of life in Germany between the years 1870 and 
1900 “‘is in great part due to the curative and preventive work of the 
insurance system’”’ and he does not attempt to show whether that 
strange statement is so or not so by a comparison of the increased dura- 
tion of life in Germany with similar increases in other countries. He 
takes the statement of one society as testimony for its own effective work : 
the New York Children’s Aid Society’s report of 1912 in which it esti- 
mates that 87 per cent of its placements had done well. One could only 
wish that the author of a book on dependency might use social statistics 
more critically and in the first place not accept the estimates of an 
interested party in a matter so important as this and in the second 
place know which one among the child-placing agencies in the country 
is best equipped to judge good from bad placement. The computation 
of the total amount of dependency in any community or nation is 
obviously an impossible task and perhaps the author should be criticized 
for attempting it. For him to compare the guesses of Parmelee and 
Hunter with the case method of estimating used by Kellogg, with the 
general conclusion that possibly the truth lies between them, gives one 
somewhat of a shock (pp. 32, 33, 34). 

Aside from the handling of statistics the main criticism against the 
book is its conception that poverty is catastrophic and economic and 
that it fails to recognize poverty as a process whose best approach is 
through psychology. In the beginning of his vision of the future he 
cites the poem on ‘‘ The Fence or the Ambulance”’ in which he gives his 
implied assent to the theory that people “happen”’ into trouble. In 
consequence of his point of view his treatment of heredity is also frag- 
mentary and merely a compilation of the judgments of others such as 
Davenport, Goddard, and Thomson. There is no discussion of Mendel’s 
laws; no statement of the great hope of democracy which Weismann’s 
theory of inheritance gives us the right to believe in. 

The book is not correctly named. A noun is not a title nor are two 
nouns joined by a conjunction any better. Under such circumstances 
one fears somewhat to criticize the book lest he accuse the writer of 
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omitting some subject which he never intended to include. A better 
title for the book as it stands would be ‘“‘Economic and Other Back- 
grounds of Dependency.” The whole subject of treatment, much the 
most important connected with the topic, is not touched although there 
seems to be a section given to it. The section, however, is concerned 
wholly with a description of the organizations that have been created 
to meet the need and the theories on which these organizations have 
rested. A discussion of methods, however, such as Miss Richmond’s 
Social Diagnosis or Miss Colcord’s Broken Homes is not even attempted. 
It is not that the author does not recognize that they exist for he refers 
to socialized case-work as one of the great preventive forces. He 
evidently did not intend to include them in his book and therefore did 
not intend to cover that section of the subject. 

The book is obviously the product of years of hard, patient labor. 
The author has sought wisely and widely in literature for everything 
that might bear upon his subject and has carefully catalogued it and 
put in the right place. Perhaps too much attention has been devoted 
to the older material and some obviously new material has been omitted. 
He quotes a twenty-two-year-old statement of Devine’s as the method of 
social case-work whereas social case-work has been practically created 
in the last twenty years (p. 493). The book will be of considerable use 
as a source book in its particular phase of the question of poverty. It 
shows no such creative imagination as Laughlin did this summer in 
suggesting the term ‘“‘socially inadequate”’ to describe the group about 
which Gillin writes and is therefore a book from which the teacher and 
student will turn in expectation for its better inspired successor. 


FRANK J. BRUNO 
UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA 


A Young Girl’s Diary. Prefaced with a Letter by Sicmunp FREvup. 
Translated by EDEN and CEDAR PauLt. New York: Thomas 
Seltzer, 1921. Pp. 285. $5.00. 

This is probably the most ingenuous and revealing record of the 
mind of a young girl which has ever been published. Mr. Sigmund 
Freud, whose letter to the translator has been made the Preface of this 
volume, says as much. It is, in fact, a fascinating human document, 
interesting from many points of view. 

The diary covers a period of three and one-half years, from the ages 
of eleven to fourteen and one-half, and records with a naivété and candor 
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impossible to anyone but a child the observations and reflections upon 
life of the writer and her intimate girl companions of the same age. In 
this volume all the “secrets,” continuously discussed among themselves 
and sedulously hidden from others, particularly the older generation, 
are revealed. 

Naturally it is just those things of which young girls know least and 
in regard to which they are not expected to know anything at all that 
most completely dominate their attention. 

What they know and what they do not know, together with all the 
devious ways in which they sought answers to questions regarded as 
improper, but in regard to which they had a very natural curiosity, casts 
a curious light upon the lack of insight and understanding of the older 
generation. 

We see in this diary, as Freud observes, the dawn of love, feeling 
out toward its first objects. 


Above all, we are shown how the mystery of the sexual life first presses 
itself vaguely on the attention, and then takes entire possession of the growing 
intelligence, so that the child suffers under the load of secret knowledge but 
gradually becomes enabled to shoulder the burden. Of all these things we 
have a description at once so charming, so serious, and so artless, that it can- 
not fail to be of supreme interest to educationists and psychologists. 


RoBERT E. Park 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


Old Age Support of Women Teachers. Department of Research of 
the Women’s Educational and Industrial Union, Lucile 
Eaves, Ph.D., Director, Boston, 1921. Pp. 100, with appendix 


122. 

Dr. Eaves conceived the idea of a co-operative research which might 
be carried out on a uniform plan in any part of the country. She has 
posed the question How are self-supporting women making provision for 
their old age? 

In this study of one hundred and fifteen retired Boston school 
teachers she has demonstrated how a study on this line may be carried 
out. The monograph is so admirable that it will surely inspire other 
investigations in other places. Besides being accurate and thorough it 
has the grace to be interesting and sympathetic—a human document. 

The findings were quite other than I anticipated—fewer losses from 
unsound investments, more legacies, more money-making part-time 
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occupations. Who would have expected that three-fifths of these 
teachers live in about the same circumstances as before retirement ? 
The figures bring out dramatically how upsetting has been the great 
change in price levels to the provision for old age made by the city and 
by the teachers themselves. 

Some of the questions Dr. Eaves raises open vistas into the society 
of the future, e.g., 

Would it be reasonable to maintain that, during the period of gainful 
employment, a self-supporting woman should make the portion of her old- 
age provision which a well-planned life would assign to those years ? 

Is it probable that the unmarried women of the family will accept an 
increasing burden of responsibility for the care of its dependents ? 

Is it just and desirable that equality in economic responsibilities accompany 
equality in opportunities for gainful employment ? 

Granting that such increased social responsibility will be assumed by 
women who from choice or necessity remain unmarried, is it true that such 
altruistic services may assist in counteracting social and personal evils which 
are beginning to show themselves in modern highly developed communities ? 

What are the forms of investment found most satisfactory for teachers in 
different parts of the country? Is the conservatism of the Massachusetts 
teachers a typical characteristic of self-supporting women ? 


One finishes the reading with the reflection “If this is not material 
for sociology, nothing is.’’ It is to be hoped that this model study will 
fire able young women graduates in different parts of the country to do 
something of the like in their local field. The light that a number of 
such studies would yield might be of incalculable benefit to the future 


of self-supporting women. 
EDWARD A. Ross 


UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN 


Rural Social Organization. By Epwin L. Earp. New York: 
Abingdon Press, 1921. Pp. 144. $1.00. 

This book is intended chiefly for use by those preparing for the rural 
ministry. It is rather difficult to see, however, how it will aid them in 
their work. It contains neither the facts necessary to make them 
appreciate the relation of the church to rural life nor any definite matter 
regarding the actual processes of organizing the rural community. It 
may serve to call the attention of some young ministers to the fact that 
the church has obligations to the community, but it is not likely to 
inspire them to undertake the fulfilment of these obligations because of its 
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forma] and uninteresting method of treatment, nor is it likely to be 
useful as a guide to those ready to undertake the work of organizing a 
rural community because of its lack of constructive suggestion. 


WARREN S. THOMPSON 
CORNELL UNIVERSITY 


Africa. Slave or Free? By JoHN H. Harris. New York: E. P. 
Dutton & Co., 1920. Pp. xxi+261. $3.00. 


This is a volume on African politics, written at once from the point 
of view of the colonial administrator and the missionary. This is 
indicated by the references in the Foreword to Mary Kingsley and 
David Livingstone. John Harris has not only been a life-long student 
of African affairs but he has known native life intimately as only a 
missionary can know it. What he has to say of the present situation is, 
therefore, based not merely on knowledge but upon what in racial 
matters seems on the whole more important, experience. The volume 
has sixteen chapters, dealing with (1) population and resources, (2) 
labor, present-day form of slavery and Indian immigration to South 
Africa, (3) racial and social contact, (4) education and missions. The 
central theme of the volume is contained in a sentence in Sidney Olivier’s 
introduction to the book: “‘Wherever, in a mixed community, you have 
a privileged class in command of the governemnt of people whom they 
employ as workers, you will have exploitation and oppressive laws to 
enforce it.” 

There is in this volume a tacit recognition of the fact that exploitation 
of the blackman is endemic in Africa and that it is, as Mr. Olivier, whose 
experience as a colonial administrator makes him an authority on the 
subject, suggests, more or less inevitable in the very nature of the 
contacts of white men with black. The author, in short, recognizes 
that the problem is not one of administrative abuses merely; it is a racial 
problem as well. Recognizing all the difficulties of the situation the 
author presents a persuasive argument on political as well as humani- 
tarian grounds for a policy that (1) defines the relationship of Europe 
and America to Africa as one of trusteeship, (2) makes no color bar a 
fundamental article of administrative policy, (3) vests sovereignty in 
the inhabitants, (4) insures secure and adequate tenure in land for 
every native tribe, (5) insures complete freedom of contract with regard 
to labor, (6) imposes no racial discriminations in matters of trade, 
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(7) insures ‘‘equal rights for all civilized men,’’ (8) grants elementary 
education to all and an open door to the highest for all who desire it. 
This policy if adopted, we are assured, will “sweep away the miasma 


of injustice which is everywhere retarding progress.” 
Rosert E. Park 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


The Case of Korea. By HENRY CHuNG. New York: Fleming H. 
Revell Co., 1921. Pp. 367. $3.00. 
Korea’s case against Japan is here presented in an able and 
statesman-like manner by one of its devoted and patriotic sons. 


The American Empire. By Scotr NEARING. New York: The 
Rand School of Social Science, 1921. Pp. 266. $1.00. 

An interesting presentation of facts and figures showing the evolution 
of the United States from a struggling infant republic in 1776 to the 
position of the world’s greatest economic empire in 1921, a position 
which the author regards as threatening the peace of the world. 


The Human Situation in Nature. By Jackson Boyp. Chicago: 
Charles H. Kerr & Co., 1921. Pp. 278. $2.00. 

A work which portrays a philosophical concept of the unity of all 
mind and matter and of man’s place in nature. Valuable as revealing 
the importance of the application of science to the problems of social 
life. 


The Engineers and the Price System. By THORSTEIN VEBLEN. 
New York: B. W. Huebsch, 1921. Pp. 169. $1.50. 
A reprint of a series of illuminating papers on the American industrial 
situation that appeared in the Dial during 1919. Interesting as exposing 
some of the most vital problems of present-day industry. 


Education in War and Peace. By STEWART Paton. New York: 
Paul Hoeber, 1920. Pp. ix+106. $1.50. 
Three lectures outlining the need for scientific study of personality 
as a basis for further educational advance. 
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NOTES AND ABSTRACTS 


The abstracts and bibliography in this issue were prepared under the general 
direction of John H. Mueller, by J. F. Markey, Evelyn Buchan, F. N. House, 
M. S. Everett, W. P. Meroney, and Beryl Rogers, of the Department of Sociology 
of the University of Chicago. 

Each abstract is numbered at the end according to the classification shown in 
the March Journal with the following additions and changes: 


V. COMMUNITIES AND TERRITORIAL GROUPS 


3. Social and Communal Organization 
4. Human Geography 


X. GENERAL SOCIOLOGY AND METHODOLOGY OF THE SOCIAL SCIENCES 


1. History of Sociology 

2. Logic of the Social Sciences 

3. Social Philosophy and Social Science 
4. Social Ethics and Social Politics 
5 
6 


. Sociology in Its Relation to Other Sciences 
. Methods of Teaching Sociology 


I. PERSONALITY: THE INDIVIDUAL AND THE PERSON 


Giving up Instincts in Psychology.—Classification of instincts: are uncertain: 

Acquisition of instincts: In the last analysis they are acquired trends. Teleological 

function: Not many of the supposed instincts have definite inherited neural patterns. 

The teleological conception reduces instinct to a trend or tendency to act. Methods 

are unreliable: Genetic and observational methods have led to fallacious conclusions.— 

Zing Yang Kuo, Journal of Philosophy, XVIII (November 24, 1921), 645-64. (I, 2.) 
E. B. 


Human Nature in Economic Theory.—Economics is interested not only in the 
conditions but also in the direction of industry. To try to direct the economic system 
toward human welfare without understanding human nature is futile. In the past 
the conscious theory of human nature has been a misconception but psychologists 
have revolutionized the scientific definition of human nature. Psychology and econom- 
ics: The economist must measure and relate human reactions to economic stimuli 
and reduce them to generalized norms. When he does this he is a psychologist by 
act if not by admission.—Rexford G. Tugwell, Journal of Political Economy, _ 

B. 


(June, 1922), 317-46. (I, 4.) 


Il, THE FAMILY 


Etude sociologique des variations de la natalité, dans les faits et dans la doctrine.— 
The primary fact which must guide a sociological ‘study of the birth-rate is that pro- 
creation has become a voluntary, reflective act. The fecundity of women is constant. 
Ancient philosophers did not favor increasing the population. Fecundity has been 
one of the conditions of civilization but does not necessarily produce it. Lowering of 
the death-rate has always preceded a lowering of the number of births. The need of 
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expansion arises from over-population. Failures in military excursions have encouraged 
the alternative of reduction of births—Gaston Bouthoul, Revue Internationale de 
Sociologie, XXX (March-April, 1922), 117-40. (III, 4.) M. S. E. 


III. THE PEOPLES AND CULTURAL GROUPS 


Hereditary Human Groups in Their Relation to Distinctive Cultures.—The 
amount of time necessary to establish a biogically hereditary group of plants, animals, 
or men is short by the process of mutation; it is longer, but is often surprisingly short 
by. the process of deliberate hybridization. Biologically hereditary human groups 
have the tendency to produce distinctive cultures as part of their group protective 
and defensive devices. Special study should be given to hereditary human groups 
because they have perfected distinctive cultures. Immigration and nationalily: 
Those interested in the building of modern immigrant nations should heed the apparent 
truth that only those nations will long survive which follow the age-long law that 
distinctive and natural cultures are protective devices.—A. F. Jenks, Publications of 
the American Sociological Society, XVI (1921), 145-53. (III, 4.) 


IV. CONFLICT AND ACCOMMODATION GROUPS 


Die Geschlechtsbeziehungen und der Klassenkampf.—Three tendencies have 
characterized the sex norms of the period of bourgeois ascendancy: (1) extreme 
individualism, (2) the conception of an exclusive property right of each participant in 
a sexual relation in the body and spirit of the other, and (3) the idea of the inequality 
of the sexes. The proletariat is subsittuting for these conceptions the principles of 
comradeship and equality, which become at the same time means to the resolution of 
the sexual crisis and to the advancement of the class struggle—A. Kollontaj, Neue 
Generation, XVII (September, 1921), 255-67. (IV, 1.) F. N. H. 


Das soziologische Problem der Sozialdemokratie.—The sociological problem of 
social-democracy lies in the question, Upon what is the connection between socialism 
and movements of the workers founded ? for social-democracy is such a union, and 
both socialism and workers’ movements existed before social democracy, and there 
are other kinds of political parties. Socialism and the workers’ movement are alike 
grounded upon the attempt to re-associate the economic and non-economic aspects of 
collective life, which have become separated in the process of industrial evolution; in 
this similiarity of sociological principle lies their fundamental connection. The 
development of social-democracy to a political movement depends upon the power of 
the idea of common interests to override the ideas of the interests of different crafts.— 
Theodor Buddeberg, Archiv f. Sozw. u. Sozp, XLIX (March, 1922), 108-32. (IV, 3.) 

F. N. H. 


V. COMMUNITIES AND TERRITORIAL GROUPS 


Social Program and Rural Life.—Since the war the number of organizations 
having rural programs has increased to such an extent that in many communities there 
is a great waste of effort. The work of different organizations overlap and many 
superimposed programs are ineffective because they show no understanding of the 
problems. Suggestions for reorganization: If agencies would study the needs of the 
communities and would see that their resulting plan would receive the endorsement 
and co-operation of the people they would be successful. Newell L. Simms, J —_ ‘ed 
Applied Sociology, VI (June, 1922), 17-26. (V, 1.) B. 


VI. SOCIAL INSTITUTIONS 


Social Surveys as a Basis of Instruction.—The results of social, industrial, and 
educational surveys should be utilized directly in the classroom as means of instructing 
in terms of the child’s environment.—F. L. Cummings, The Elementary School Journal, 
XXII (June, 1922), 750-55. (VI, 3). W. P. M. 
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Juvenile Court Procedure as a Factor in Diagnosis.—The Juvenile Court is not a 
new idea in the history of law, but is based on ancient Anglo-Saxon chancery juris- 
prudence, its basic legal concept being the theory of parens patriae, or parenthood 
of the state in behalf of neglected and handicapped children. Child-study as the basis 
for treatment. Procedure is now socialized in the spirit of the modern clinic, which 
gives all the evidence concerning the child and full facilities for examination and treat- 
ment. Behavior-difficulties involve change in social status. The offender who is 
capable of citizenship, or partial citizenship, should be brought into normal relation 
with social groups. This is accomplished in Los Angeles by an experimental school 
known as “El Retiro” and a club sponsored by the women of the community.— 
Mirriam Van Waters, Publications of the American Sociological Society (XV1), 209-17. 


(VI, 5.) 


What the Red Cross Is Doing in Rural Organization in the Lake Division.—In 
addition to regular Red Cross activities a number of chapters have undertaken home 
service extension. This social work has developed into four general types: case 
work with families; community organization; recreation; organization of existing 
agencies with co-ordination of their programs.—W. C. Hunt, Publications of the Ameri- 
can Sociological Society, XVI (1921), 226-31. (VI, 6.) 


VII. SOCIAL SCIENCE AND THE SOCIAL PROCESS 


Les variations démographiques et le progrés.—Social progress and civilization 
are the result of increase in population. Large families create a spirit of initiative. 
The pressure of population stimulates increased activity on the part of the govern- 
ment. Increase of numbers tends to develop a graduated, continuous scale of social 
differences with great divergence between the highest and lowest points, and with 
ease in passing from one stage to a higher one. Additions to the population make for 
the normal working of political parties. Science, art, religion and morality are stimu- 
lated by increases in population.—E. Dupréel, Revue de I’ Institut de Sociologie, II (May, 
1922), 359-84. (VII, 2) M. S. E. 


Autoerotik und Gemeinschaftserotik in den beiden ersten Stufen der Jugend.— 
The past fifteen years have been marked by a new development of young people’s 
movements. These cannot be properly understood without reference to the normal 
evolution of sex life through certain universal stages in youth. The early stage of 
auto-eroticism is replaced by a stage in which the affections are directed toward other 
persons of the same sex and age. Young people’s movements: This is the period of the 
young people’s movements; they are a be of communism, marked by a high 
development of the feeling of each for all—Fritz Klatt, Zeit. f. Sexualwiss., VIII 
(November, 1921), 241-8. (VII, 4.) F. N. H. 


VIII. SOCIAL PATHOLOGY: PERSONAL AND SOCIAL DISORGANIZATION 


The Logic of Delinquency.—The instinctive forces underlying the adaptation of 
the individual to life are (1) the drive toward self-maintenance and (2) the drive 
toward self-advancement. Analysis of the behavior of the delinquent reveals the 
blocking or thwarting of these forces and the development of a sense of inferiority. 
Consciousness of inferiority may arise (a) through disc cy between the original 
equipment of the individual and the aspirations of his family; (b) through a false 
sense of superiority in childhood which unfits individuals for competitive struggle in 
adult life; (c) through fervid attempts at self-maximation; (d) soma unfavorable 
comparison with others in the family circle. The mechanism of compensation: In 
this situation of pressure and unrest caused by childish desires, the emotional insta- 
bility of adolescence may cause the girl to look upon sex as a means of putting herself 
across. Childhood is the period in which foresight and guidance by parents, teachers, 
sociologists, social workers, and physicians may most effectively direct the human 
forces of personality toward a higher plane of successful adjustment.—Marion E. 
wares)” Publications of the American Sociological Society, XVI (1921), 197-204. 
(VIL, 
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The Necessity of an Adaptive Fecundity.—Contrary to the general impression 
the death rate is falling faster than the birth rate in the advanced peoples; so that 
their natural increase is greater than a generation ago. In the last twenty to twenty- 
five years science and sanitation have reduced mortality about a fourth. Throughout 
history population has been perishing from two to four times as fast as in the United 
States today. Family limitation: Therefore we do not dare use all our fecundity; 
in fact we do not dare use half of it. The practice of family limitations is therefore 
unavoidable. Without it there would be from one to three billions of population in 
the United States by the end of this century.—E. A. Ross, Publications of the American 
Sociological Society, XVI (1921), 176-86. (VIII, 2.) 


Some Problems in Delinquency.—This paper presents in detail two case problems 
in delinquency in which the social worker was obliged to seek some vital psychological 
interpretation in order to carry out social treatment and asks whether such problems 
and the kind of individual and social psychology which they require for their solution 
belong legitimately to any science taught in college or university or whether psychiatry 
is the only source to which the case worker can go. Value of psychology and psychiatry: 
The intimate psychological or psychiatric interpretation, the individual intensive 
treatment, are fundamental for solving the ieee of delinquency. No matter 
how ideal the social conditions, no matter how farsighted the laws, there will always be 
compensatory behavior in the lives of individuals, and some of this behavior is bound 
to be unwholesome and socially undesirable. Instinctive protective reactions on the 
part of society, even the more enlightened mass treatment in institution, will bring 
results only by accident. The scientific treatment of behavior: What we need is a 
treatment of behavior so scientific that results instead of being accidental will be 
subject to intention and prediction. Biology studies the life-history of individual 
forms and explains any particular details of their behavior in the light of the life of 
the organism as a whole from birth to death. Where does a similar case study of 
human beings belong? Without it there can be no scientific solution of the problems 
of delinquency.—Jessie Taft, Publications of the American Sociological Society, XVI 
(1921), 186-96. (VIII, 3.) 


L’ennui morbide.—In a state of ennui one forces conscious attention upon some- 
thing which does not arouse spontaneous attention. This lack of spontaneous interest 
is caused by the presence of a repressed tendency in the subconscious mind.—L. 


Dupuis, Revue Philosophique, XLVI (May-June, 1922), 417-42. (VIII, 4.) 
M. S. E. 


Konstitution und Erlebnis in der Sexualpsychologie und pathologie des Kindes- 
alters.—Cases of sexual transgression of various types tend to be inconclusive as 
regards evidence of causes in original nature or inexperience. In general, it appears 
that variations of inborn ths, and sexual constitution may furnish a foundation, 
but that environmental influences, especially early sexual experiences, determine the 
direction of the development, to normality or abnormal sex behavior.—Julius Moses, 


Zeit. f. Sexualwiss., VIIT (January, 1922), 305-19. (VIII, s.) F. N. H. 


IX. METHODS OF INVESTIGATION 


An Accurate Index of Nationality—The predominating number of agreements 
in birthplace of grandparents of a child is a more accurate indication of nationality 
background than birthplace of father or mother.—Riverda Harding Jordan, Journal of 
Educational Research, V (May, 1922), 421-25. (IX, 1.) W. P. M. 


X. GENERAL SOCIOLOGY AND METHODOLOGY OF THE SOCIAL SCIENCES 


Gustav Schmoller als Soziolog.—Since there has been little opportunity in German 
universities and research foundations for men to devote themselves to research in 
Sociology under that name, there has been a constant tendency for them to turn to 
sociological problems from nominally economic and political positions. Gustav 
Schmoller is to be counted among this number; his work has been in large part really 
sociolo — Herkner, Jahrb. f. natl. Oek. u. Stat., LXTIL (January, 1922), 
1-8. (X, 1. F. N. H. 
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Der Staatsbegriff der “verstehenden Soziologie.”—All attempts to define the 
nature of states in extra-juristic, sociological terms lead back to the more or less 
surreptitious identification of the conception sought for with the idea of the state as 
conformity to law (Rechtsordnung). A sociology of this character must inevitably 
lose its identity in the already existent science of jurisprudence or legal theory.— 
Hans Kelsen, Zeitschr. f. Volkswirtsch. u. Sozialpol., 1 (N.F. 1922), 104-19. (X, 2.) 

F. N. H. 


The Significance of Environment as a Social Concept.—A thoroughly scientific 
theory of environmental influences could be developed only after the modern scientific 
theories of inheritance had rendered confusion of environmental and hereditary 
determination of conduct and disposition impossible and when an analysis of the 
psycho-social environment had been made ible by the development of social 
psychology. The influence of contaneatal factors falls into three fairly distinct 
periods of development of the individual, the preconceptual, the prenatal, and the 
postnatal. Civilization and character products of environment: The psycho-social envi- 
ronment exerts its influence primarily in the postnatal stage of development. This 
type of environmental influence makes itself felt directly through the sense perceptions 
and indirectly through the process of rational interpretation, and because of its volume 
and its extensive differentiation, it has come to correct and dominate the instinctive 
controls. Thus modern social life and personal character are the product primarily 
of the psycho-social environment. In this way civilization outgrows the dominance 
of instinct and sets up social norms of its own of an environmental origin.—L. L. 
Bernard, Publications of the American Sociological Society, XVI (1921), 84-112. (X, 3.) 


Some Leading Phases of the Evolution of Modern Penology.— Cause of develop- 
ment in penology: Recent progress in penology is due to the growth of scientific knowl- 
edge in the individual and his social relationships, revealed by biology, psychology, 
and sociology. Changing concepts and attitudes respecting criminals: The attitude of 
society toward the criminal has passed through what Comte regarded as the stages 
of mental evolution—the teleological, the metaphysical and the scientific. The criminal 
is now regarded as a patient for the care of a physician. Changing types of penal 
institutions: The Pennsylvania system of solitary confinement lost popularity in America 
by the rise of the Auburn system of combined isolation and association. The Elmira 
system, which is becoming more popular, advocates a curative reformatory type of 
discipline rather than the repressive type. In this and in the Irish system incarcera- 
tion depends upon the observable progress made by the prison toward reform. The 
most efiective agency in reformation seems to be education of the prisoner for normal 
life. Prison labor is competing with free labor and a beginning has been made toward 
a compensation system for convicts. Sterilization and segregation: The policy of sterili- 
zation and segregation for feebleminded and idiotic is gaining strength. Probational 
and non-institutional care of adult and minor delinquents is in thirty-five states.—Harry 
E. Barnes, Political Science Quarierly, XX XVII (June, 1922), 251-81 (X, 5.) B.R. 


Courses in Sociology Most Valuable for Social Workers.—The content and 
methods of er of sociology courses in preparation for social work depend 
upon the problem fields and the methods covered by social workers. The most practi- 
cable analysis divides the field into family welfare, treatment of delinquents, treatment 
of defectives, child welfare, health, industrial relations, community betterment. 
Methods include case-work, group work, institutional work, research, social publicity. 
Preparation for these various types of social work should include three divisions: 
(1) fundamental general courses to provide the base; (2) special field information 
courses to give background; (3) technical courses to cover approved methods. General 
courses on background and methods should be paralleled and supplemented by some 
form of laboratory work, such as visits and observation trips to social agencies, field 
practice, and genuine professional field training under properly qualified trainers.— 
A. J. Publications of the American Sociological Society, XVI (1921), 237-41. 
(X, 6. 
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